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Notes on Translating the New Testament 
into New Caledonian 
Maurice Leenhardt 
Part I 


These notes are the rough classification of a few problems which 
occupy every missionary who is engaged in translating into the 
languages of Melanesia. The task of the translator is not primarily office 
work. Useful dictionaries do not exist, and many words do not occur 
in daily conversation. In order to present the message of the gospel, 
the missionary must first of all find terms that correspond to the thought 
processes of the natives. He is not the “professor type”. Rather, he goes 
forward slowly, as a kind of pioneer in religious life, in the midst of a 
people he would know and instruct. We will only speak here of the 
Caledonian Archipelago and will guard against generalizing for other 
countries. We will not attempt to make a systematic study, but intend 
only to review those experiences and observations which have been ours. 

The missionary who wishes to present the Gospel to the indigenous 
population thinks of religious matters in his own language. He may 
be regarded as carrying this treasure in the vases of his native land. 
It would be a mistake on his part to hope to offer the Gospel to the 
indigenous population, using only the form and authority of his own 
language, be it French, English, Spanish, or German. These linguistic 
and philological vases will inevitably be broken in the clash of cultures. 
Different missions have at various times sought to impose their language 
with their divine message and have been forced to give up this 
deceptively easy procedure. One must receive from the indigenous 
peoples the means adapted to their souls’ needs. One must know how 
to use their language in order to make it the vehicle of the Gospel 
message. 

To translate this message becomes the constant goal of concentrated 
effort on the part of the missionary, and his efforts must be directed 
toward trying to find the meanings of an indigenous tongue from each 
happening of the daily life. In his trips about the country he must not 
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neglect a single chance to engage in conversation with the native peoples 
on both Christian and pagan topics. In such conversations he may 
discover the very word which will express the precise idea for which he 
has long sought the proper term. He should take careful note of it. He 
keeps it until the time comes when he must express the various fine 
distinctions in meaning. It is true that the sense of a term can be 
enriched by inclusion in the Gospels; it is elevated by entering the 
language of the Biblical message. But before this process there must 
be a penetrating study of the indigenous language so that the missionary 
may be sure that such terms are living expressions. If there is no life 
in the words, they will mean nothing. They will constitute dead symbols 
for both listeners and readers. One must find the living sense of the 
indigenous words, so as not to employ these words without knowledge. 
Such a task is singularly difficult when it concerns a primitive language 
which is little adapted to generalizations and spoken by people living 
in a Stone Age culture. As in all things, one must have a method of 
procedure. As the missionary notes day by day the vocabulary in daily 
use by the natives as they speak of the Gospel, he must begin to 
classify these words and the difficulties which they present under the 
following general groupings: 


1. Concrete words which have no corresponding object in the language 
of the country because such things do not exist in that country, e.g. 
horse, snow, and frog. 


2. Concrete words having a general sense, e.g. tree, body, corpse, and 
dress. 


3. Common abstract words which are not peculair to the Christian 
language, e.g. honor, feeling, and intelligence. 


4. Words in their relationship to syntactic problems. 


Psychological and. philosophical terms, e.g. passion, flesh, soul, and 
spirit. 


6. Religious words peculiar to the language of piety and Christian 
theology, e.g. God, devil, redemption, expiation, peace, reconciliation, 
and repentance. 


Concrete Terms for Non-Existing Objects in the Culture 


Concrete words designating objects which do not exist in the country 
are not to be found; they must be created. In order to avoid too much 
confusion in the process of forming new words, it is necessary that 
one follow a system of analogous formations. Just as the development 
of a new term in a European language may follow certain regular 
patterns of formation, so the custom has prevailed in the Loyalty Islands 
to introduce Greek words into the indigenous language, but at the 
same time to give them an indigenous phonetic form. Thus an olive tree 
is called elaio; a cross, satauro; snow, kona; and fox, alop. Hebrew 
names sanctified by European usage are not changed, e.g. seraphim, 
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and cherubim. However, the translators have adopted without hesitation 
the European words already in use and known, such as “horse” which 
is known as horse or savori, depending on whether it is in English or 
French speaking areas. But it is always difficult to anticipate the 
problems which may arise. Instead of following the Greek, the translator 
of the Maré Bible decided to abandon batrak (taken from Greek, and 
the etymological base of the French batracien) and employ the Latin 
rana. But a government official later introduced Australian frogs into 
the Caledonian archipelago. The animals multiplied and became known 
by their French name grenouille. The people associated the borrowed 
rana with the French word renard, meaning “fox”. Accordingly, one 
of the plagues of Egypt is understood as being a rain of foxes rather 
than a rain of frogs. On the other hand, the cross, known today by 
the cruce among the Catholics and for the military decorations, has 
remained satauro for the Christians. Perhaps the disassociation of ideas 
which results from these two words is fortunate, and leaves a unique 
grandeur to the Cross, making it holy and unique. 

In essence the introduction of these words is arbitrary. It is 
necessary, however, to designate those objects unknown in the land. 
But one must limit himself only to just such features. Furthermore, 
the native reaction to terms must be taken into consideration. For 
example, in the Lifu Bible ‘‘pilot” was translated by pailaton (a borrowing 
from English) and “prison” by alakalabusi (borrowed from French 
military slang la carabousse, English calaboose). It happened that when 
the missionaries of Lifu were founding the work of New Caledonia 
and wished to employ these words, the natives protested. They had 
already had contact with civilization; they knew about pilots and had 
plenty of experience with prisons. They had, however, developed their 
own words for such terms. “Pilot’’ was kasorhekoa ‘‘one who steers a 
boat”, and “prison” was moapokamo “house for tying up people”. They 
would have nothing to do with the borrowed terms. Terms such as 
“prison” and “pilot” are not concrete names designating unknown things, 
but they are terms which describe functions and the works of man. 
It was evident that the native in contact with such matters acquires a 
distinct impression and provides a language symbol which reflects his 
observations. The speaker of an aboriginal language does not care 
to be imposed upon with numerous, strange, useless, and inadequate 
terms. Hence, the number of arbitrarily borrowed words remains small. 
On the contrary, those which arise from the native spirit in an attempt 
to formulate new concepts revealed by the knowledge of the gospel or 
by contact with civilization, exhibit a great variety. And their value 
is far greater; for these are not artificial words, but truly living words. 

New expressions using indigenous words have the value of generic 
terms. Alakalabusi means the prison of a French gendarme and nothing 
else. Moapokamo coming from the native speaker is a word of completely 
logical and natural formation. It is derived from the root po ‘to be 
tied”. It is the concept of a prison in all its generality and rich in 
those aspects of meaning which permit the indigenous person to anticipate 
the idea of a moral prison. 
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But the formation of new terms is certainly not always indispensable 
to the enlargement of thought. Words are supple and can respond to 
the different demands of the spirit. In Caledonia the term barawe 
formerly meant a kind of field mouse, the only autochtonous quadruped 
on the island. There are only a few old people who know the original 
meaning of this word. When the New Caledonians first saw dogs and 
then horses, they classified them under the heading of “huge rats”. 
The field mouse was quickly forgotten, and all quadrupeds became 
barawe. This term today indicates a generality. It already contains the 
idea of a class. From the status of a word designating a single animal 
it has developed until now it is on the way to becoming an even greater 
extension, i.e. an equivalent of “beasts”. 


Generic Terms 


Discovery of these “evolved” words is a great help to the translator. 
But at the first the task is very complex, since the missionary thinks 
of the indigenous words which he understands as generic words: while 
the native speaker understands them as definite words designating 
particular definite objects. When a white man asks his New Caledonian 
servant if he knows how to brush a piece of clothing, the servant 
replies in the affirmative, and apparently the men seem to understand. 
But in reality their thinking is very different. The white man thinks 
of clothes in general and the Melanesian envisages the particular clothing 
of the white man who spoke to him. He does not find in his language 
any way of speaking about clothing in a generic sense. Clothing is 
regarded as an integral part of its possessor. One cannot say “clothing”, 
but rather “his clothing”, “my clothing”, “your clothing’, etc. Similar 
problems exist for all words with a possible generic meaning. A tree 
in itself is a non-existing concept. There are different kinds of groves 
and the forest is the extension of these groves. Similarly, a body is not 
separated from the being or the object. It is a part of it as the handle 
belongs to a utensil. The same word designates the human body and 
the handle of a hachet. The expression “the dead body” is not literally 
translatable because it postulates an inconceivable thing. Such a body 
is actually a corpse. This latter term does exist, but one must be careful 
about using it. It may designate the same object as in our language, 
but it proceeds from a concept totally different from ours. It is as vibrant 
with existence as ours is rigid and lifeless. It implies the mysterious 
state of being but without manifestation of life, and it has deep religious 
significance. The passage in the Apocalypse “‘a plain filled with corpses” 
translated literally would be interpreted by New Caledonians as ‘a plain 
filled with gods’. It is often necessary for a missionary to be some time 
in the islands before he perceives this problem and is wise enough to 
translate ‘‘a plain filled with bodies of men who are dead”. 

Thus a translation in which the generic words are literally translated 
would not be understood. In the verses of St. John speaking of “the 
Son”, the term “Son” by itself would not be accepted by the New 
Caledonians—even the most educated. One would have to translate 
“his Son”. The word “son” by itself simply does not exist. 
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Abstract Terms 


There are a number of terms with which missionaries must deal and 
which at first seem untranslatable, e.g. honor, virtue, purity, century, 
intelligence, sentiment, treasure, piety, adoration, and ecstasy. They 
are the dangerous shoals for the translator's vessel, but less formidable 
than they may seem from afar. 

These words define a state produced by an action or a quality. In 
the case of an action one can translate by employing a verb form. For 
example, the idea of honor in the phrase “vessels of honor’ is equivalent 
to “vessels that are revered”, literally, ‘vessels that are full grown”. In 
translating a quality one may employ an adjective which designates 
the particular quality. Purity is “that which is pure” (in New Caledonian 
this refers specifically to the quality of pure, sparkling water). “Happy 
are = pure in heart” is rendered as “Happy are the hearts which are 
limpid”’. 

These words are linguistic symbols which translate the thought of 
the original text, but which do not exist word for word in the Greek. 
“Have the feelings that Jesus Christ had” is an easy way to translate 
the directness of the phrase “think the same as Jesus Christ” (Phil. 2 : 5). 
The basic meaning of the Greek is carried in the verb. French has, 
however, in many instances abandoned the use of verbs as action words 
to indicate specific ideas. It uses such nouns as sentiment “feeling”. 
The development of our language has been more and more in the 
direction of noun abstracts. But the missionary does not have to follow 
this development. He can go right to the Greek text where the abstract 
idea has not yet become formally distinct from the act. He may translate, 
“think, feel, that which Jesus Christ felt’’. In the same way the phrase 
“are you without intelligence’ (Mat. 15:16) or “do you not under- 
stand” may reflect the concrete sense of ‘‘put together’. This original 
sense appears much more clearly in the Greek text. The Greek asunetoi 
suggests the corresponding phrase in the indigenous language where 
the action of the mind is revealed as seizing and binding that which 
it perceives in order that it may hold it. “Can you not understand?” may 
be translated literally “Can you not put it together?” The phrase “put 
together” indicates figuratively the simplest definition of the work of 
the understanding. The New Caledonian, in reading “put together” 
or some such analogous term, is led to establish the relationship between 
religious knowledge and his practical knowledge. And, without doubt, 
it is for this reason that the text, little known or used by us, is constantly 
cited by them when they wish to encourage understanding. 

Multiple examples show that the problem of abstract words is not 
insurmountable. It should not discourage the translator. Rather, it 
stimulates the native speaker to think and prevents misunderstanding. 

But one may object to our thesis by citing the fact that these 
difficulties with abstract words in French are eliminated by aid of the 
Greek text. One may ask, “Is it not more exact to say simply that 
French is an abstract language and that it is much easier to translate 
into the indigenous language from the original Greek text?” This 
observation would be justified if Greek were not already a very abstract 
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language in comparison with an aboriginal language such as New 
Caledonian, and that we understand the Greek in spite of ourselves, 
with a mentality which can be regarded as still more abstract. A 
translation after the Greek, as it is ordinarily read, would be often 
stilted; it would demand from the missionary a knowledge incompatible 
with his active and isolated life. 


Grammatical Problems 


After the missionary has taken note of all concrete or abstract 
words which he needs for his basic vocabulary, he still encounters 
difficulty in employing these terms in the grammatical system. In New 
Caledonian the grammatical system is relatively simple, but it is not 
poverty stricken. Nevertheless, we are usually ill-prepared to meet 
with undeclined words which can be verbs or substantives, or neither 
the one nor the other, according to the particular use in the sentence. 
There is no gender, no article, no general plural. The grammatical system 
is intricate, with particles marking tense and mode. They are frequently 
the same for the future and the past. 

The absence of gender distinctions makes it impossible to use some 
generic impersonal terms. The word ‘brother’ for example is untranslat- 
able. There is a word for the eldest, the next to the eldest, and the 
youngest. The term for ‘‘sister’’ enters this same category. She cannot 
be particularized. If it is a man who is speaking, he uses the word 
“woman” and the qualifying term “forbidden”. A younger sister is thus 
“woman later-born forbidden”. The term “forbidden” always refers to 
a person of the opposite sex of the person who speaks. (This is based 
of course on exogamous marriage restrictions). One may speak of “the 
person born to complement me” and by this mean “my sister” or 
“my brother’, depending on whether a man or a woman is speaking. 
This is interesting from the standpoint of equality of the sexes, but 
it has no special value for the translator. 

The missionary, who is a complete Occidental, has a concrete and 
precise concept for such a term as ‘‘sister’”, but he discovers little by 
little the great hesitation in the thought of the nationals relative to 
some of these matters. National pastors, who are themselves well-educated 
people and who may have to learn the local dialect of the area which 
they are evangelizing, have trouble in making the necessary distinctions 
and in applying the elemental grammar of the new language that they 
are learning to speak. One of them once wrote a catechism where all 
plurals were translated as duals, and as a result the text was in- 
comprehensible. 

The translator has to struggle with these distinct forms of duality 
and plurality. Were the dual forms dead when the New Testament was 
written? They were apparently used and disregarded with considerable 
liberty. The missionary has the grammatical resources to imitate the 
sacred writers and employ the dual on occasion. The problems which 
really bother are the inclusive and exclusive first person plural. The 
form of “we” differs, depending upon whether one includes or excludes 
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the person or persons spoken to. Such forms are found from Tahiti to 
Madagascar. 


Psychological Terms 


When at last the missionary has been able to introduce new concrete 
words with generic significance, to lay a foundation for abstract terms, 
and to employ with clarity the basic syntax, he has overcome great 
difficulties, and he has acquired the key to the indigenous manner of 
thinking. He may already have translated with them the Synoptics, and 
perhaps the Acts of the Apostles. The style of these books probably 
has not presented any great difficulties, because the majority of words 
have a simple and concrete meaning. Only a few words are translated 
in a tentative form. They are such intangible expressions as “soul” or 
terms to which religious history has given a particular meaning, e.g. 
redemption, Devil, and salvation. The missionary will incorporate them 
later in their final form when experience in the religious life of the 
people is ready for greater preciseness. After the Synoptics and Acts 
he takes up the translation of the books in which the Christian vocabulary 
was formed, namely, the Epistles and the fourth Gospel. 

In these latter books the task is much more difficult. To show the 
transformation of the pagan by Christianity, Paul employed a powerful 
psychology of human nature. He showed the distinction between the 
different states of the pagan and employed striking terms to describe 
them, e.g. “after the natural, the spiritual". And the translator discerns 
in this progression the ladder that he must climb in this vocabulary. 
It is not simple to employ a concrete language dealing with the mental 
activities of the “natural”, but how can he find words to express the 
concepts of the things of the Spirit? He could not do it; but the pagans, 
once they are enlightened by the gospel, can reveal the dark and obscure 
pages of their hearts which the missionary could not yet read. 

The Gospels speak little about the heathen. Acts presents them in 
different situations, but except for the story of Simon the Magician, 
there is little which corresponds to indigenous ideas. For example, rather 
than recognizing something similar in pagan Rome, he identifies the 
Roman authority with the colonial administration. Gallio becomes the 
administrator, and the Roman Chief (Emperor) is the White Chief 
(Governor). The Roman pagan is nothing other than a white man. This 
can help him to understand better the European paganism, but he must 
travel a long way before he understands adequately. 

The attitudes of the non-Christians in Acts do not provoke any 
particular reaction in the New Caledonian; there is no surprise, only a 
comprehending sympathy. The indigenous language is adequate to 
translate a great number of the attitudes expressed and the accounts 
brought together in this book. When one depicts to the New Caledonian 
the evangelist Paul addressing himself to the pagans of that era, showing 
them the revelation of God in nature, and the state of the natural man 
who changes the natural order of things, and at last ends up in a 
sort of evil madness, the people have no trouble in understanding. They 
know the evil passions which end in the death of the race. In their 
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language they have frequently used terms which explain the relationship 
of the understanding to the finished act, the unconscious act (or that 
stimulated by the sub-conscious) without knowledge of good or evil, 
and finally the insane act. There is no doubt that for the New 
Caledonians Paul is a very powerful missionary, since he knows how 
to reveal the naked soul of the pagan. 

In perceiving things through the eyes of the Apostle, the pagan 
perceives himself more clearly. For him it is a decisive step toward 
self-consciousness. As a result, expressions for translating new states 
are possible, and they increase their areas of meaning in the same way 
as abstract terms are formed. The intuitive action precedes the concept, 
as the verb precedes the noun. 

Thus it is with the Greek word pathos “passion”. Violent emotion, 
desire, and passion define this word as it is used in the Epistles. Does 
this word basically mean “feeling”? The New Caledonian language 
possesses a verb which indicates the indeterminate action of feeling or 
sensation, in the active sense of testing or experiencing and im the 
passive meaning of being affected by. “Flee the passions of youth” is 
translated “flee the sensations which test youth” or perhaps more exactly 
“the things that try youth”. 

One New Caledonian expression, namely “joy”, has undergone an 
important development. The verbal action of “intense feeling” has 
become the corresponding noun. But the native pastors (who were 
themselves not New Caledonians), accelerated this development, but 
they were suspicious of the purity of the “joy” referred to. They found 
the need to qualify it, and wished to add the epithet “good”, a complex 
and highly refined idea. The concept of joy as understood by the New 
Caledonians was dissociated from the stimuli which produced such 
sensations. They never wished to say “joy good” as their pastors asked 
them to, for qualified joy was not possible to their way of thinking. 
It is true that with them, as with us, mystic language has drawn from 
the most intimate source of our being at a depth where we do not 
know whether that which we experience is spiritual, or still physical. 

The word “flesh” is still more complex. No conscious action on the 
part of the possessor preceded its formation. The ‘flesh’ is a given 
fact. Even in the language of the New Testament it is a very difficult 
notion to define. It is the vehicle of our spirit which has its own life, 
but is perishable to the extent to which it is not transformed. In a 
sense the body is the form for the spirit. But the New Caledonian, who 
does not see the body except as “the flower of the skin”, regards the 
physical body and its manifestations as the skin. When a man is full of 
anger, the physical phenomenon manifests his feelings on his skin, 
because blood flows to his face. He says that an angered questioner has 
an “evil skin”. He holds him in suspicion, not only like a child frightened 
by a ruffled turkey, but because he perceives from the skin all interior 
states of the man face to face with him. (He knows how to discern 
with finesse the almost imperceptible movement of muscles, which the 
esthetics of the cinema have revealed to us today in grosser fashion). 
The same situation exists with regard to “sorrow”, “joy”, “happiness”, 
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etc. By its most delicate manifestations and shades, it betrays the greater 
part of our psychological state. It is with a deep religious feeling that 
the New Caledonians have translated the “works of the flesh", by the 
term “works of the skin”. 

The “skin” of the body is perishable matter. It includes, however, 
the sinews and the muscles associated with it, and they disappear rapidly 
at death. The bones remain, and the skull is carefully kept by the New 
Caledonians for many generations, as even Europeans used to do. 

The word “skin” taken in its larger meaning corresponds to the idea 
of a corporeal envelope of the spirit, and not only of the epidermis. Thus 
the following expression is easily explained. It speaks to the New 
Caledonian Christian and its popularity is due to its theme: 

“What will you do on the day of separation of our spirit and our skin?” 

In their tabus prohibitions tend to exercise an influence on the whole 
being; they affect this wholeness of man, which represents the body. 
Their manifestations in the case of infractions, concern all internal and 
external pathology. These prohibitions are not quite laws, but they are 
the inherent states in various conditions. The Ten Commandments, 
which are negative, appear to the people as relatable to their tabus. But 
when they come to the Sermon on the Mount, they see that the physical 
prohibition “Thou shalt not commit adultery” is relegated to the second 
place, in order to make way for a completely moral prohibition, “He 
who covets a woman has already committed adultery in his heart”. A 
less concrete concept of the prohibition is then developed in their 
understanding, and it is the beginning of the understanding of the law. 
Without understanding completely what Paul meant in his use of the 
term “law”, they perceived the reality of the law. They equated it 
at first with the French law, which is not clearly defined in their minds, 
but nevertheless one which demands a degree of mental abstraction. 
Later, however, they distinguished this administrative law (which is 
so indefinite in its morality) from the law of the heart, which the gospel 
teaches. In this way they come to the threshold of the moral law. And 
when we speak to them of the fatal result of the law on our flesh, they 
experience something of the feeling of lostness which accompanies 
infractions of tabus. Then it is that the word “skin” becomes too narrow 
to express that which concerns the entire physical and psychological 
being. Hence the native Christians wished to use “body” in order to 
translate the word “flesh” in its relationship to the law. These two 
terms “body” and “skin” do not correspond to our concepts. The “skin” 
is the mirror of psychological phenomena and appears as the corporeal 
envelope of the spirit, while the body translates the idea of the whole 
being susceptible to perdition. After all, theology is not concerned with 
the purely physical “flesh”, or “body”, but the development of these 
two native terms will constitute for the New Caledonians the precious 
instruments which enable them to understand the words of the Fourth 
Gospel “eat the flesh of the Son of Man” and the expressions of Paul 
speaking of the “body of sin’. 
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The Translator’s Struggles 
Efrain Alphonse 


Every translator of the Word of God must strive to avoid cleverness, 
which is a real temptation, especially when the language into which 
one is translating provides so many neat metaphors, which one can 
easily substitute for the more prosaic form of the text. What the translator 
must strive for is faithfulness to the spirit of the Word. However, an 
attempt to represent literal word-for-word correspondences does not 
satisfy the requirements of intelligibility, so that one cannot or must not 
strive for literal renderings, when they result in meaninglessness. One's 
purpose must be to capture the “spirit of the Word”, and only in this 
way can one faithfully render the meaning of the message. 

When I first undertook to translate and began to grope about for 
adequate terms to express the Word of God in the Valiente language 
of northwest Panama, I lined up sixteen principles to guide my. work. 
I realize that some of them appear repetitious, and some seem very 
fragmentary, but they indicate in the best manner I know, the principles 
of procedure which were borne in upon my experience as I worked 
on the complex problems in a language having such different, and yet 
such rich, resources of form and vocabulary. 


1. The best rendering of the original. (This is of course an all- 
inclusive principle, of which the following are supplementary.) 


2. The best rendering which makes sense in the language into which 
one is translating. (Intelligibility must be an important criterion or 
the purpose of translating is largely destroyed. Translating must 
not consist of stringing together words which convey no meaning 
to the reader.) 


3. Conforming to the spirit of the text. (The style of the writer and 
the subject matter must influence one’s choice of words and gram- 
matical forms.) 


4. Employing the least ambiguous alternative. (Too frequently one 
must decide between alternatives which are by no means completely 
satisfactory. Choosing the least ambiguous alternative results in 
greater clarity and more meaning for the reader. Of course there 
are instances where the text is itself ambiguous, and the preservation 
of the ambiguity in such instances is desirable.) 


5. Considering carefully the tense of the verbs. (Nothing seems to 
provide more difficulty than the lack of correspondence between 
the aspect-tense system of Greek and the quite different tense 
system of Valiente.) 


6. Uniformity of rendering parallel passages. 


7. The best word in the best place. (Careful attention to context leads 
one to translate the same Greek word by different Valiente words, 
for words do not have automatic one-for-one correspondence.) 


10. 


11. 


12 


13 


14. 


15 


16 
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8. Narratives must show meaningful progression of events, so as not 
to spoil the connection of ideas. (The proper handling of connectives 
was very important in procuring a meaningful translation. The little 
words were often the most important.) 


9. Every word must be challenged, and all its meanings analyzed. 
(After a number of serious mistakes, I learned that the meaning 
of each word must be thoroughly investigated. One must not be 
satisfied with a single meaning, for related meanings may so “flavor” 
a word as to make it unusable in a particular context.) 


10. Even though a best word has been found, one must note the second 
best. (It might seem unnecessary to note the second-best word for 
a particular context, but often such a word proved to be the best 
in a related context. Only by dealing with groups of related words 
and carefully distinguishing between the near synonyms could we 
find the proper areas of meaning.) 


11. One should return constantly to the original work and revise it 
frequently. (Revision is excellent preparation for new translating.) 


12. One should follow the generally accepted interpretation, but note 
carefully the varying critical judgments. (Only by noting the 
differences resulting from criticism, can one be certain of being 
influenced as little as possible by private judgment.) 


13. One must leave out personal opinions and prejudices. (Without 
conscientious determination to do so, one is likely to be overly 
influenced by unreliable personal judgments.) 


14. One must leave the differences of opinion and interpretation to the 
scholars and the commentaries. (Differences are interesting but do 
not have a place in a translation.) 


15. One must not do slipshod work, for an account must be given to 
God in the judgment. 


16. When one is satisfied with a particular rendering, he should stand 
by it till getting further light. (One cannot afford to dawddle at 
the task, when so much remains to be done. We must proceed, but 
be constantly looking for new light on our problems.) 


Even when one attempts conscientiously to do all this, he will find 
that struggles for proper expression have really only begun. Rules are 
only guides, and the translator must traverse the hard terrain of language 
jungles and deserts before finding solutions to his many difficulties. Some 
languages abound in abstract thoughts and words, but others do not. 
Where one language may use an abstract term such as “truth” another 
can only speak of concrete events such as a thing “happening”. The 
Valiente language is such a language in which most abstract expressions, 
of the Greek must be rendered in more concrete forms. 

Some of the problems in the Valiente may be illustrated by ex- 
pressions which use the word “mind”. For example, we do not have 
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a word ‘believe’, but there is a Valiente equivalent in the phrase “catch 
in the mind”. Hence, a man who believes God is one who “catches God 
in the mind”. Conversely, “unbelief” is ‘‘not catching God in the mind”. 
We must not imply by this phrase that one goes out to catch God as 
one would an animal. The phrase is simply an idiom, and conveys the 
idea of certainty, permanence ,and reality as regards one’s belief in God. 
The word “mind” also occurs in the expression meaning ‘‘to chastise”. 
This phrase is literally ‘to take his mind’’. The implication is that by 
taking some one’s mind, he is given sorrow or pain; hence, chastized. 

Idioms may involve a cultural background which make them rather 
difficult to understand without some greater acquaintance with the 
customs of the people. For example, in translating the clause ‘““The Jews 
have no dealings with the Samaritans”, one must say in the Valiente 
language, ‘The Jews do not tie with the Samaritans’. A person who is 
a friend is one who “ties with’. The meaning of this passage is simply 
that the Jews and the Samaritans were not friendly, i.e. had nothing 
to do with each other. ; 

Each language seems to have its own thoroughly idiosyncratic 
tendencies. That is to say, one cannot predict what types of metaphors 
and similes will be used to convey some particular meaning. For example, 
we undertook to translate the hymn, whose first line runs “Just as 
I am, though tossed about”. To the Valientes the metaphor implied in 
the expression ‘tossed about" simply has no meaning. If one is to make 
sense in the Valiente language, it is necessary to say, “Just as I am 
with a swollen spleen”. This is highly figurative, and may appear to 
some as a far cry from the phrasing of the original, and yet the meaning 
is an almost exact equivalent. A man with a large spleen is one who 
has suffered from malaria, and is haunted with fears, anxieties, good 
days followed by bad ones, and generally debilitating condition. Further- 
more, the malaria reacts upon his mental condition, and he seems unable 
to settle down to anything steady. 

An Esoteric Language 

We discovered that in the Valiente language there were almost two 
languages, one with the words of common-day usage, and the other, 
the language of the poets and the bards, the language of esoteric 
reference. By the use of this esoteric language, one can reach the hearts 
and minds of the people very effectively, for so often it is the language 
of religious expression. If one can understand and use this language, it 
is possible to speak intimately to the people about their own religious 
experiences. 

It is not easy to learn this esoteric speech of the tribal singer or the 
medicine man. One does not hear such speech on the streets of the 
village or the trails leading to the banana plantations. It is the speech 
of songs, sung around the campfire on special occasions, sung to bring 
health to the sufferer, and sung to encourage enforcement of the tribal 
tabus. If one is going to learn this speech, it is necessary to become 
a real part of the people, and to learn to share with them the everyday 
experiences, both the common place and the exalted. 
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In the normal speech of every day a Valiente speaks of the sun as 
ngiwana, but a medicine man would never stoop to such a commonplace 
term. For him the sun is kumanlan tro, sidila tro, irira tro, or tarira tro, 
phrases with hidden significance but rich cultural association. For the 
average person a ghost is simply an icha or a bokoi, but the bards sing 
of only special types of ghosts, a jubu, “a ghost of the house”, a kribu 
“a ghost of the forest”, or ngubuon kri kude, a monkey ghost with a 
hand resembling the branch of a tree. 

One is almost inclined to speak of ‘languages within a language”, 
for there are so many special sets of vocabulary: different sets of words 
for animals, plants, the sea, the heavens, medicine, and the human body. 
These special “dialects” within the language are so distinct and so ex- 
tensive that we cannot omit their study, and yet they constiute a real 
trial of endurance. 

On the other hand, though one may use such vocabulary in preaching 
and teaching, one must not feel obliged to use these terms in the 
translation. In fact, it would be quite wrong to load the translation down 
with many such literary allusions, words which only the select few 
would fully understand and words which would have connotations, 
which in some instances would make them quite unfit for Bible 
translating. We have made it a principle never to use the rare word 
of a bard, if there was one which a child would understand. For 
example, there are three words for “thunder” ebigo, maleweri, osunlin, 
but the first two are the words of the bard, while the last is known 
by everyone. Hence, we have used osunlin, since everyone is acquainted 
with it. Of course, where there is no every-day equivalent for some 
Biblical expression, but where the medicine men do have such a term, we 
have used that. 


Words for Personalities 


Words to describe personalities, both human and divine, are some 
of the most difficult, for they describe functions and state relationships 
all at the same time. Since the Valiente society is so different from what 
existed in Bible times, one sometimes has difficulties in finding the 
proper equivalents. 

These words are especially important for they form the basis of so 
many theological concepts, and the choice made by the translator lays 
the theological foundation for many decades. A “‘disciple’’ in Valiente 
is literally ‘‘a word searcher for’. He is not just one who is passive 
to the process of being taught, but rather, one who actively goes about 
the task of finding the truth. A “teacher” on the other hand is ‘‘a mind 
engraver’. He makes cuts in the mind of another, so that a permanent 
impression of the instruction may be left. An “apostle” is “a word carrier 
to”. It is not enough that he “carry a word”, but by the use of the 
element which means “to”, we can imply that he has been “sent to 
carry the word’. In the sense then of the Greek, he is a messenger sent 
to deliver God's message. In order to distinguish the “apostles” from 
the “angels”, we have used ‘‘word carriers of heaven’ to distinguish 
this latter group. 
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There are two words which may translate ‘‘spirit’’: uyjae and bokoi, 
but the latter are evil spirits, or demons, and the former may mean not 
only “spirit” but also 

The “Lord” is translated as kobébuye, which means literally ‘the 
place double man”. In English this expression means little if anything, 
but in Valiente the word means that he is more than just one man, 
that is, he is equal to two men, and as such he is the head man, or 
the chief. However, one does not use this word for “Lord” in every 
instance, for in the phrase “Lord of the harvest’’ the primary significance 
is upon the one who owns the harvest, that is, the proprietor of the 
estate. Hence, we use a word which means ‘the place owner harvest”. 


Important Religious Terms 

In order to illustrate some of the interesting words and phrases used 
in the Valiente language, it seems best to list a few of these, and comment 
upon any pertinent cultural or linguistic matters which are associated 
with such terms. 


1. “Worship”: “cut your personality down before”. This is a vivid 
way of describing the act of falling down and worshipping, and 
it indicates precisely the attitude which a Valiente takes before 
someone who is of great rank above him. 


2. “Patience”: “chase your temper down”. The patient man must 
not let his temper run wild. By chasing it down and capturing it, 
he can control it, and in the process becomes patient. 


3. “Hope”: “believing what shall soon become”. Here is faith and 
expectancy combined in a single expression. 


4. “Peace”: “making the place silent’’. Where there is strife and war 
there is never silence. 


5. “Authority”: “holding the handle”. The one who holds the handle 
of the knife has the power, for the others may only grasp the blade. 


6. “Perverse’: “having twisted minds”. 
“Holy”: ‘that which is complete” (i.e. perfect and has no blemish). 


“To purify”: ‘to clean ceremonially”. There are parallel Valiente 
rites of purification. For example, when girls reach puberty they 
are taken through an elaborate ceremony of cleansing, called ja 
stibiedre. This same term is used to describe the ceremonial cleansing 
of men who have returned from burying the dead, and who may 
not return to their homes until they have undergone the cleansing 
process. 


9. “Fame”: “to have one’s name cast abroad”. 


10. “Stiffmecked”: “holding-back people”. A literal translation of 
“stiffnecked"’ would only mean that the people were suffering from 
some physical ailment. The Valiente equivalent is ‘“holding-back 
people’. 


11. 


13. 


14. 
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11. “Disobedient”: ‘“‘people with hard ears”. While many languages 
speak of “hard hearts” (though in a slightly different meaning), 
we speak of “hard ears”. 


12. “Miracle”: ‘‘a breath-taking thing”. This is almost like the similar 
English expression. 


13. “Sign” had to be carefully translated, for séeko means primarily a 
type of ghost which according to local superstition portends some 
disastrous phenomenon. We used instead the word dirieko which 
points to any coming event. 


14. “Joy”: “place happy in oneself’. As may be noted in the previous 
section dealing with “Lord”, there are many words which have a 
particle identifying the “place”. This is a special feature of the 
Valiente. 


15. “Happiness”: “place happy around oneself”. The contrast between 
“joy” and “happiness” is interesting in that “joy’ speaks of an 
inward condition, which is not necessarily dependent upon external 
circumstances, while “happiness” implies that outward events are 
conducive to one’s feeling of contentment. 


Idiomatic Phrases 

Special problems of translating are often best illustrated by the 
treatment of certain phrases. For example, in Acts 15:26 “men that 
have hazarded their lives’’ becomes “men who almost threw away their 
lives”. This Valiente expression does not imply, as the English would, 
that the men were reckless in the wrong sense of the term. Rather, that 
they risked everything, and almost lost their lives in the process of 
preaching the name of Jesus. 

In translating “the contention was so sharp” (Acts 15:39), we 
cannot reproduce the Greek idiom and still make sense. Hence, we 
are obliged to say “they grumbled, growled, talked so hard’. This may 
seem a little heavy for the original, but it nevertheless represents 
essentially the meaning of the Greek. 

In Acts 25 we have the story of the Jews who accused Paul before 
Festus. The most adequate way to describe the attitude of the Jews 
toward Paul would be to say, “they were eating him’. Naturally, this 
does not imply cannibalism to the Valientes, but it indicates precisely 
the attitudes of the Jews and the type of behavior which resulted. 

In order to render “almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian” 
(Acts 26:28), we have used “almost you would change me into a 
Christian”. This is the way a Valiente would say it. 


Introducing New Terms 

One cannot expect to find in a language all the theological expressions 
which are needed in telling the Christian message, even in a language 
such as the Valiente, which has such a rich vocabulary and so many 
words and phrases with specialized and figurative meanings. 

Of course it is always possible to borrow some word from a foreign 
language, but such a term may have no more meaning to the reader than 
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Selah does in the Psalms. What one should do, if possible, is to create 
a word or phrase, which because of its meaning and association with 
the culture of the people, will fit into their thought patterns. We suc- 
ceeded in doing this with the word “sanctify”. 

After groping about for some time for a proper term for “‘sanctify”, 
we found the solution by questioning them concerning their practice of 
keeping washed clothing in a special clean place. The conversation of 
our initial experience with this term occurred about as follows: 


Preacher: “What is done with soiled clothes?” 

Congregation: “We take them to the river and wash them”. 

Preacher: “And do you put the washed clothes back in the soiled bag?” 

Congregation: “No! No! They are put in a clean place apart”. 

Preacher: “So you do not mix them with the soiled clothes again?” 

Congregation: “No! No!” 

Preacher: “That is just what we mean by ‘sanctify’. Our soul is 

washed and put aside for God's use. It is to be kept apart in 
a clean place”. 

Accordingly, now in translating I use “to keep apart in a clean 
place” for the term “sanctify”. This expression has become truly 
“naturalized”, for it comes from the very language and culture of which 
it is now a part. 

The word “redeemer”’, literally ‘one who buys back”, was not being 
used at the time I first went among the Valiente people, but it apparently 
had been used during the time of slave buying and selling. The word 
was a perfectly natural one for the people, and they readily understood 
its significance. 

One new word which we used was “Saviour”, literally ‘one who 
cares for’. However, this term has a somewhat wider meaning, for it 
also implies ‘to bring up, to deliver, to snatch from danger”. 

An “intercessor” was translated as ‘a God crier”, that is to say, 
“one who cries to God on behalf of others”. 


Shifted Metaphors 


It must be evident to everyone that one cannot always translate 
the metaphors of one language by the same ones in another. This 
has been illustrated in several expressions noted above, but we wish 
to mention two additional matters which are dependent upon the special 
situations which exist among the Valientes. Por example, we cannot 
use the phrase ‘“whited walls’. No paint or whitewash is ever used by 
the Valientes. They would not understand such an expression, but they 
do understand and use the phrase “whited bones’’, to designate a pretty 
outward appearance to cover up a filthy interior. Accordingly, in Acts 
23 : 3 we have used ‘‘God shall smite you, you whited bones”. 

In the Valiente region there are no vines which bear fruit, and 
certainly no grapevines, However, there are trees that bear fruit, and 
we are obliged to make the proper adaptation and say in John 15:4 
Fo a branch cannot bear fruit of itself except it remains attached to 

e tree”. 
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Special Features of Old Testament Translation 
T. H. Robinson 


(The following article is a speech broadcast in November 1950 by Prof. 
T. H. Robinson over the facilities of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
It is reproduced here because of its clear, scholarly presentation of some 
of the more significant problems of O. T. translating. — Ed.) 


In considering the problems of Bible translating we need to look 
at the peculiar features presented by the Old Testament. In many ways 
the task is much more difficult and complicated than that of the New 
Testament translator. 

Our first duty is to determine the actual Hebrew (or, in a few 
cases, Aramaic) text 1 which we have to translate. We are not concerned 
with the higher criticism of the books—the study of the structure, date, 
and authorship. We have to take the substantial form in which the 
Bible has come down to us, and do our best to render it into intelligible 
modern English. 

We depend, of course, on manuscripts and early translations of the 
Hebrew text. Here, at once, we are faced with a difficulty. By far 
the greater part of the Old Testament belongs to the period before 
the exile, roughly not later than the end of the seventh century B. C. 
Until recently the oldest manuscript of the Hebrew Bible (except for 
a few fragments) was not earlier than the ninth century A. D., some 
fourteen hundred years after the exile. The date of the newly discovered 
rolls in the Jordan valley is disputed, but even if we take the earliest 
possible estimate, there is still a gap of four centuries and a half between 
its date and the exile. There was, then, plenty of time for the appearance 
of copyists’ errors and modifications. 

The matter, however, does not end there. The evidence available 
makes it quite clear that long before the time when these rolls were 
written, there were two divergent textual traditions. One of these was 
current in Egypt, especially among Alexandrian Jews, and the other 
in Palestine and Mesopotamia. In some books, as for example in the 
Law, the differences are not very great; in others, such as Jeremiah 
and Job, they are considerable. No Hebrew manuscript embodying the 
Egyptian tradition of the Old Testament has yet been discovered; it is 
known to us only in Greek translation. To this the name Septuagint 
is commonly given, and the form in which it has come down to us 
seems to be the result of combining a number of early attempts at 
translation. It is worth noting that this Greek version was the Bible 
of the early Christian Church, and that most of the quotations in the 
New Testament were made from it, though not always in the exact 
form which has come down to us. The Palestinian tradition is represented 
by all known Hebrew manuscripts, and they show very slight variations; 
clearly their text was fixed at an early period. 


1 Throughout the rest of the paper, references to Hebrew also include the Aramaic 
portions. 
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We have two other ancient translations of importance, made from 
the Palestinian text, the Syriac and the Latin. The Syriac seems to 
have been made not later than the second century A. D., possibly earlier 
and occasionally shows acquaintance with the Greek translation; it is 
still the official Bible of some communities among the Eastern Churches, 
especially in India. The Latin, the Bible of the Roman Catholic Church, 
usually called the Vulgate, goes back to the fourth century A. D. 
We have also the Targums, translations into the Aramaic vernacular, 
which seem to have been gradually evolved, and to have reached their 
present form by the end of the second century A. D. 

The New Testament student has a vast mass of Greek manuscripts, 
some of which are less than three centuries later than the autographs. 
For determining the text of the Old Testament we are compelled to 
rely a good deal, not on Hebrew manuscripts, but on the Hebrew text 
which underlay the ancient versions. Sometimes these give us real help. 
In Isaiah 53:11, for example, the familiar English versions have, “He 
shall see of the travail of his soul’. That is a doubtful rendering of the 
Hebrew, based, apparently, on the interpretation given in the Latin 
version. More naturally the Hebrew means, ‘Out of the travail of his 
soul he shall see..." But see what? The Greek text added “‘light’’ as 
an object, and this has been confirmed as the original reading even of 
the Palestinian text by the occurrence of the word in one of the Jordan 
scrolls of Isaiah. 

In some cases (fortunately, comparatively few) we have to admit 
that the traditional Hebrew text simply makes nonsense, and we can 
do no better with the Greek. Here we have to guess at the original 
reading, bearing in mind the kinds of mistakes which copyists in all 
ages are prone to make. In these cases our English versions have often 
given a conjectural emendation and said nothing about it. One example 
frequently quoted is in Amos 6:12; the English Revised Version has, 
“Shall horses run open the rock? Will one plough there with oxen?” 
To make the second clause fit the first, they have put in the word 
“there”, and have disguised a form which, in Hebrew, has no more 
sense than a word “‘cattles” would in English. But if we divided this 
monstrosity into two words, we get the very suitable meaning, “Will 
one plough the sea with cattle?” Surely this is what the prophet actually 
said? 

But when we have decided, so far as we can judge, on what the 
actual text originally was, we then have to ask what each word meant. 
Here, again, we are in difficulties, because only a fraction of the Hebrew 
language as spoken in pre-exilic days has actually come down to us in 
the Bible. Every new document or inscription which we can ascribe 
to pre-exilic Israel contains one or more words which do not appear 
in the Bible at all, and we have to judge the meaning by the context 
and by philological parallels. Sometimes new discoveries elsewhere 
throw unexpected light on the meaning of a word. In Ezekiel 1, for 
example, we have a word which was always supposed to mean “amber” 
or “electrum”. Quite recently is has been proved, from the occurrence 
of a cognate word in Accadian (and Accadian was the language of the 
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people among whom Ezekiel and other exiles lived) meaning “brass”. 
We have long known that where the word “brass” is found in our 
familiar versions, the metal was not brass but bronze, and so we should 
render it in a modern translation. But it seems that in Babylonia they 
had real brass, though they had not isolated the zinc from its ore. That 
is why Ezekiel is the only writer who uses the word. We are constantly 
getting nearer to the original meaning of certain words. 

But there is a much more serious difficulty. The range of ideas 
and feelings covered by a Hebrew word may be (and except in words 
indicating purely concrete objects usually is) much wider than any one 
English word, and we have to employ different renderings to bring 
out the sense in different contexts. Common words are rarely simple; 
they are loaded with overtones and undertones, and we have to select 
that element in the complex of thought which seems most appropriate 
in a given passage. We have, for example, a word not incorrectly 
rendered in different places as ‘“redeemer”, “near kinsman”, and 
“avenger”. What does it really imply? Another common word is derived 
from a root which means “to judge”. It is one of the regular terms 
for a type of law, and has other legal associations. But it also indicates 
a general manner of life, behavior, or character. It is the word we 
should have to use if we tried to explain to a Hebrew of the eighth 
century B. C. what we mean by such a phrase as “British constitution” 
Or the word normally translated as “soul”; what does that mean to a 
Hebrew ear? It may have a physical origin, and indicate the throat. 
It may mean life, appetite, or a person. When Ezekiel said: “The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die’, he had no thought of punishment after death; 
what he meant was, “The person who commits the sin, and no one 
else, shall be punished for it”. The word may even be used for a dead 
body, a corpse, and one of its most frequent senses is that of “self”, 
when it has a possessive pronoun attached to it and so becomes 
practically a reflexive. 

Take another word, to some of us the richest in the whole Hebrew 
language. It is variously rendered by “mercy” (most misleading to the 
modern ear), “loving-kindness”, “goodness”, and other terms. It is a 
form of love, but much more than mere sentiment. It implies some kind 
of obligation imposed by the relation between two persons, and has, 
therefore, a moral content. It may be the attitude of the superior to the 
inferior, or of the inferior to the superior, or of equals to one another. 
One modern scholar renders it “real love”, another “covenant love”, 
though this narrows it down far too much, a third “devotion”. No 
English word will carry more than a fraction of what this means to a 
Hebrew reader, and in each case we have to select a term which brings 
out, as far as possible, that factor which seems most suitable to the 
context, 

There are whole areas of thought which are quite unfamiliar to us. 
We may be able to explain them at some length, but explanation is 
not translation. We have, for example, a word rendered in the 
Authorised Version by “accursed thing” and in the Revised Version 
by “devoted thing’. Both are right to some extent, and neither conveys 
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the whole idea. The thing is devoted, in that it is set apart for divine 
use, and so withdrawn from human contact, and it is accursed in the 
sense that it may have to be destroyed to preserve it from profane 
touch. The nearest idea we can think of is “tabu, which probably 
does not mean much to the common reader. One of its features is that 
it is infectious; in the Jericho story Achan took some of it. and thereby 
brought disaster on all the people with whom he lived. The only cure 
was to destroy completely, not only Achan himseif, but also his family, 
since they too had become dangerously infected by living in the tent 
where these things were stored. We know just what it means. But how 
are we to translate the word for the ordinary reader? 

Difficulties of this kind will be more or less familiar to every one 
who has had to undertake translation from one language into another. 
They exist even when we are dealing with a fairly uniform and common 
tradition, such as that of western Europe. They are very much greater 
when we come to an ancient people, and to one which is so far removed 
from Indo-European thought as were the Hebrews. The more we know 
the people, the deeper our familiarity with their speech, the greater 
becomes the difficulty of expressing exactly what their words convey 
to their own time and race. 

In a certain sense, then, we may say that the first qualification of 
a translator is that he knows his task to be impossible, and he must 
be content with an approximation to the sense of the original text. 
He must know the language, not in the sense that he has an exact 
meaning for every word in it, but because he is so steeped in it that 
when he reads it he can put himself into the position of the people who 
used it at the time when his document was written. He must be able 
to get an experience which he cannot communicate wholly through any 
other language. This is the mark of the real scholar; when, for example, 
Gilbert Murray reads Euripides, he is himself, for al! practical purposes, 
an Athenian of the later fourth century B. C. He will do his best to let 
us know what that feels like, and it is interesting to follow his translations 
with the Greek text in front of us. But it is not the same thing. He 
helps us to get further into the mind of the ancient writer and his 
audience, but still there is something lacking. The language carries its 
own meaning; it is, as the Greek himself might have said, a “mystery”, 
to be understood in its fullness only by the initiated. 

One more example from the Old Testament. The first three words 
of Isaiah 40 cannot be fully translated into English. Nahamu, nahamu 
ammi; that is how they run. To the ear of a reader who is thinking in 
classical Hebrew, it brings a far bigger experience than “Comfort ye, 
comfort ye my people’. We can get nearer to it perhaps with the aid 
of Handel, but there still is a wide margin of feeling which is not 
covered. These three words mean nahamu, nahamu ammi, and nothing 
else will give them their full value. 

One final remark must be made, and it is difficult to be too emphatic 
about it. In spite of the problems with which we are faced, problems 
of text, language, philology, and racial psychology, there is no doubt 
of the essential and fundamental truths which the Bible has to convey. 
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They have been transmitted to us through the literature of an ancient 
people whose external conditions, manner of thought, and outlook on 
life were very different from ours, Yet that which the Old Testament 
has to offer us is timeless and universal. It may be that we can reach 
its full meaning only with long and patient study which may demand 
the labors of scholars for many centuries. But in broad outline the 
basic principles of the relations between God and man are unchangeable. 
They need to be freshly applied to new conditions of life, but they 
themselves are unalterable. It is our task as translators to present these 
fundamental verities, so far as we are able, to the age and the people 
among whom we find ourselves. 


The Greek Text of the New Testament 


Frederick C. Grant 


(The following is the third of a series of articles, designed to introduce 
various phases of the Revised Standard Version. It is reproduced by 
permission of the International Council of Religious Education. ~ Ed.) 


Even if there had been no other reason for a fresh revision of the 
New Testament, it would have been required by the discovery of 
additional manuscripts and the change that has come over textual 
criticism since 1881, the date of the English revision upon which the 
American edition of 1901 was based. 

A mere list of the more important manuscripts and fragments made 
available to scholars since the last revision is imposing. 

One of the most important discoveries has been a manuscript of the 
Old Syriac version of the Gospels, found in the monastery of St. 
Catherine on Mt. Sinai by Mrs Lewis and Mrs Gibson in 1892. The 
text of this version is older than the Curetonian Syriac, and probably 
dates from the second century. Thus it testifies to the state of the 
Greek text from which it was translated, perhaps around 150 A.D. 

Related to this is the remarkable discovery of a fragment of Tatian’s 
Diatessaron in Greek, found at Dura on the Euphrates by the Yale 
Expedition in 1933, and edited by Professor Carl Kraeling. 

Another important discovery was the “Washington” manuscript, 
purchased at Cairo in 1906 by Mr. Charles Freer of Detroit. It contains 
a mixed text; i.e., some parts were copied from one type of manuscript, 
others from other types. 

Even more important was the discovery in 1931 of fragments of 
twelve manuscripts (eight Old Testament, three New Testament, and 
one containing part of Enoch), and their purchase by Mr. A. Chester 
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Beatty, an American living in England. These fragments are of extra- 
ordinary importance, as the leading experts agree that they were copied 
for the most part in the third century—a hundred years, presumably, 
before Vaticanus and Sinaiticus! The Gospels and Acts probably come 
from the first half of the third century; the fragments of the Pauline 
letters are certainly not later than 250 A.D.—which is almost unbeliev- 
ably early, compared with the “great uncials’” upon which Westcott and 
Hort, and the earlier revisers, had to rely. 

These were not the only discoveries, of course; scores of papyrus 
fragments, and even some vellum codices have continued to turn up. 
The famous ninth-century Koridethi Gospels were edited by Beermann 
and Gregory in 1913. Recent American editions include The Rockefeller 
McCormick New Testament (13th century), The Four Gospels of 
Karahissar (13th century), and The Elizabeth Day McCormick Apocal- 
ypse (17th century). Even these late Byzantine manuscripts are not to 
be overlooked; once in a while they are of real importance in establishing 
the earlier text. 

In addition to the discovery and publication of Greek and Syriac 
manuscripts, considerable attention has been given to other versions, 
such as the Sahidic, Armenian, and above all the Latin, especially the 
Old Latin, perhaps contemporaneous with the Old Syriac, i.e., around 
150 A.D. The result has been a quantity of fresh discoveries and new 
publications including better editions of manuscripts and versions already 
known. 

All this new material for textual criticism has to be evaluated and 
assimilated by New Testament scholars. Its influence upon both the 
editing and the translating of the New Testament is apparent in all 
the standard editions of its text since 1881, and in many of the newer 
translations, And it simply demanded a fresh revision of the Revised 
Version. 

Now the problem arises, how to make use of these new manuscripts 
and new editions. Therein lies the whole point of the science of textual 
criticism. It may be thought that a simple rule would be to count those 
manuscripts which favor a particular reading; then count up the manu- 
scripts on the other side; or if there are three readings which are 
competing for recognition, then count up the supporters of all three and 
choose the reading that has the strongest support in numbers. But such 
a method would never do, for the reason that the largest number of 
manuscripts are of a late date; the early manuscripts are more rare. So 
then another method must be devised. Perhaps this would be to “weight” 
the manuscripts and give a fifth-century manuscript twice the value of 
a sixth-century, etc. But the trouble with this scheme is that sometimes 
a later manuscript turns out to have been copied from a manuscript 
considerably earlier in date than its immediate rival; in the case just 
mentioned, the sixth-century manuscript may happen to be copied from 
a third-century one while the fifth-century manuscript may have been 
copied from another which was almost contemporary. Hence some better 
system must be devised for evaluating manuscripts; and when the manu- 
scripts have been evaluated some principles must be set up by which 
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the original text of the autographs may be approximated as closely as 
possible. This is an indispensable procedure, since we do not possess a 
single autograph of a New Testament document. As in the case of 
all other ancient books we have only copies of copies. Our oldest 
fragment of a New Testament book, the tiny little scrap of papyrus 
giving a few words from the Gospel of John, is not earlier than a little 
before 150 A.D. That fragment is now in the John Rylands Library at 
the University of Manchester in England. 

As a result of approximately two hundred and fifty years of modern 
textual criticism, scholars have come to the conclusion that there existed 
at the end of the second century five main types of text, that is, all 
existing manuscripts of the New Testament go back to ancestors that 
belonged to one or another of these groups. As stated by Sir Frederic 
Kenyon in his recent books, The Text of the Greek Bible, The Story of 
the Bible and Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, these were as 
follows: 


(1) Western, represented by Codex Bezae and the Old Latin 


version. 
(2) Caesarean, represented by the Koridethi Gospels, etc. 


(3) Alexandrian, represented by Codex Sinaiticus, Codex Vati- 
canus, and the Coptic version. 


(4) Syriac, represented by the Old Syriac version. 


(5) Other, ie., a classification for readings that do not fall into 
any of the preceding groups. 


This view takes the place of the one which has held the field more 
or less since Bishop Westcott and Dr Hort published their Greek New 
Testament in 1881. Their theory of the “neutral” text has gradually been 
abandoned even though the manuscripts which they included in that 
classification are still recognized as of great importance, chiefly Sinaiticus 
and Vaticanus, There has been a growing recognition among scholars 
of the importance of the so-called “Western” text. It contains some 
good readings, and moreover (as Westcott and Hort themselves 
recognized) is does not include some of the interpolations that got into 
all other types of text—most of which are found at the end of the 
Gospel of Luke. 

If Kenyon’s conclusion is correct—and it is shared by many other 
experts—the situation is completely changed from that in 1881. Instead 
of tracing back the text to its original in the autographs by a steady 
process of convergence following back to a common source the divergent 
lines of descent, we shall have to stop when we get to the second 
century; and in place of some rule of preference for one type of text 
over another, or for their common agreements over their divergences, 
we shall have to trust a great deal more than heretofore to what is 
called internal criticism. In fact, this is about the point at which we had 
arrived anyway: the style of a New Testament author, for example, 
counts for a great deal more in textual criticism at the present time 
than it did in the nineteenth century; and Matthew, Luke, and perhaps 
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even John, are pretty good early witnesses to the text of Mark, for 
example; and so on. But now, with Kenyon’s conclusions before us, it 
is more obvious than ever where our chief problems lie. “In the first 
two centuries this original text disappeared under a mass of variants, 
created by errors, by conscious alternations, and by attempts to remedy 
the uncertainties thus created. Then, as further attempts to recover 
the lost truth were made, the families of text that we know took shape. 
They were, however, nuclei rather than completed forms of text, and 
did not at once absorb all the atoms that the period of disorder had 
brought into existence”. (The Text of the Greek Bible, p. 242.) 

I say we have arrived at about this point anyway; for who today 
would think of applying Gerhard of Maastricht’s forty-three “canons 
of criticism” (A.D. 1711)? Griesbach cut them down to fifteen, at the 
end of the 18th century, though Bengel in 1734 had already reduced 
them to one~or perhaps we should say, subsumed them under one: his 
famous ‘Let the harder reading prevail”. Wordsworth and White, in 
editing the Vulgate New Testament, reduced them to two: “The shorter 
reading is the more probable one”, and “The true reading wins out 
in the end”—though both these rules are questionable, the first almost 
as inevitably as the second. It is now clear that the “shorter reading” 
canon led directly to Westcott and Hort’s preference for Codex 
Vaticanus. We may venture to state the general situation at present, 
and the new rules now in force, somewhat as follows: 


1. No one type of text is infallible, or to be preferred by virtue 
of its generally superior authority. 


2. Each reading must be examined on its merits, and preference 
must be given to those readings which are demonstrably in the style 
of the author under consideration. 


3. Readings which explain other variants, but are not contrariwise 
themselves to be explained by the others, merit our preference; but 
this is a very subtle process, involving intangible elements, and liable 
to subjective judgment on the part of the critic. 


With the best will in the world, the New Testament translator or 
reviser of today is forced to adopt the eclectic principle: each variant 
reading must be studied on its merits, and cannot be adopted or rejected 
by some rule of thumb, or by adherence to such a theory as that of the 
“Neutral Text’’. It is this eclectic principle that has guided us in the 
present Revision. The Greek text of this Revision is not that of Westcott- 
Hort, or Nestle, or Souter; though the readings we have adopted will, 
as a rule, be found either in the text or the margin of the new (17th) 
edition of Nestle (Stuttgart, 1941). 

It was a part of our commission to take into account the progress 
of modern Biblical research. This most certainly includes textual research 
or criticism. We have endeavored to discharge this part of our com- 
mission as faithfully as we could. And it is really extraordinary how 
often, with the fuller apparatus of variant readings at our disposal, and 
with the eclectic principle now more widely accepted, we have concurred 
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in following Westcott and Hort. Not that we agreed in advance in 
favor of Hort—quite the contrary, there was no such unanimity; our 
agreement is really a tribute to Westcott-Hort, which is still the great 
classical edition of modern times. I find that we have adopted only one 
conjectural emendation (in Jude 5, “he who...”), and this is one that 
Hort discussed in his notes, and favored. We have made considerable 
use of the Chester Beatty fragments; in fact we have consulted them 
constantly, and have occasionally adopted readings from that source, 
when supported by others. Usually, the Beatty fragments range them- 
selves with Aleph and B, i.e., Sinaiticus and Vaticanus. 

If anyone will take the trouble to go through the footnotes to the 
new Revision, and list the chief authorities for the reading in the text 
and for the alternatives cited in the margin, noting especially the 
passages where we differ from the American Standard Version, he will 
find that we have followed B-Aleph-Chester Beatty (or some one or two 
of them) in the following important passages: 


Matthew 3:16; 9:14; 12:47; 17:22. Mark 1:1; 7:4; 8:15; 
10 : 24; 15 : 44; 16 : 9-20. Luke 2: 14; 4: 44; 5: 17; 12 : 39; 15 : 16; 22 : 16; 
23 : 38. John 3:13; 5:2; 7:53-8:11; 8: 16; 8:57; 9:35. Acts 11: 20: 
18:7; 19: 39. Romans 4:1; 5:1; 5:2; 8:28. 1 Corinthians 1 : 4; 1 : 14. 
2 Corinthians 3:2. Ephesians 1:1. 2 Thessalonians 2:3. Hebrews 
3:2; 3:6; 6:2; 6:3; 9:11. 1 Peter 4:1; 5:2. 2 Peter 1:21. 1 John 
2:10. 2 John 8. Revelation 21:3; 22: 14. 

It is unnecessary to list here the changes in the new revision which 
have resulted from consideration of the textual evidence. The Revised 
Standard Version of 1946 must itself be read and compared with the 
American Standard Version of 1901, and the explanation of differences 
must be sought (1) in a more adequate or a more modern rendering; 
if this does not explain a change, then (2) recourse should be had to 
the textual apparatus of the Greek New Testament. This was not the 
method of the revisers; it is merely a suggestion of a useful method to 
readers who wish to study the new Revision. As a matter of fact, not 
a single important variant in the whole New Testament escaped our 
scrutiny; each was considered, not only once but repeatedly, as our 
Revision was itself revised in the three or four successive drafts it went 
through. 

It will be obvious to the careful reader that still in 1946, as in 1881 
and in 1901, no doctrine of the Christian faith has been affected by the 
revision, for the simple reason that, out of the thousands of variant 
readings in the manuscripts, none has turned up thus far that requires 
a revision of Christian doctrine. At the same time, their variety takes 
us back to the great days of freedom and of private initiative, when 
Christians copied out their own Gospels and Epistles, and occasionally 
made mistakes in doing so, and occasionally also added some words 
to their copies, for the sake of completeness—~days when martyrdom 
was still common, and a victorious Church was superbly ‘alive and on 
the march”. May the Book that spoke to these early Christians still speak 
to us—or rather, the same Lord, speaking through His servants, the 
apostles and prophets of Jesus Christ. 
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The Translation of “Holy” 
A. E. Horton 


One of the first problems which face the translator of the Scriptures 
into any language to which its ideas are essentially strange is that of 
the word “holy”, with its allied word “‘sanctify’’ and their derivatives. 
Much has been said about the necessity of avoiding any word which 
might have the simple meaning of “tabu”. Stress has been laid upon 
the advisability of finding a word with a distinct ethical significance 
to render the idea of “holiness”. The writer feels, however, that this 
may be overstressed, and that such an emphasis is partly due to a 
general misconception as to the primary significance of the word in 
question. 

In the Bantu languages Luvale and Lunda (Ndembu) we have for 
years used a word which means strictly ‘tabu’. One of the neighboring 
languages, however, in its translation has avoided that word, because, 
claims the translator, the idea of “tabu” is not the significance of “holy”. 
In conversation with this man some years ago, I asked him what word 
he had used instead. When he told me, I inquired as to the meaning 
of the word, and he informed me it meant something like ‘‘purity”. 
Now I submit that that is not the primary significance of the word 
“holiness”, though I grant that in much Christian thinking “holiness” 
and “‘purity” are viewed as almost synonymous terms. The work of the 
translator of the Scriptures is, however, not to render popular Christian 
thinking, but rather to find the basic ideas of the Scriptures themselves, 
and translate them. And to use a word meaning “‘purity’ for the Scripture 
“holiness” is largely to miss the deep significance of the idea. 

In the consideration of our subject, let us note: (1) that the Scriptural 
thought of “holiness” is not primarily a moral one, and (2) that the 
words chosen by the Holy Spirit to set forth the doctrine in the 
Scriptures are not primarily ethical in their import. 

1. The Scriptural. thought of “holiness” is not primarily (please 
note emphasis) a moral one. Granted that in the case of God, who 
is the great Moral Light of Creation, every term used of Him inevitably 
becomes colored with beams from His Being. But the primary thought 
of holiness, as applied to God Himself, has to do more with His infinite 
removal from all Creation. It is basically the idea expressed in the 
theological concept of transcendence, with its accompanying implication 
of awfulness and unapproachability. One writer holds it to be the sense 
of “separation from all that is human and earthly’’. But it is more than 
that. For it bears the sense of his separateness from the angelic host as 
well, so that even the seraphim of Isaiah 6 approach Him only with 
their feet and faces covered. Holiness implies the thought of His dread 
infinity in every sense of the word. He is the one from whose face even 
the heavens and the earth flee away and no place is found for them. 
He is the one whom no man has seen or can see, who dwells in the 
light unapproachable. It is evident to anyone who follows the doctrine 
of holiness through the Word of God that any term indicating merely 
moral excellence or purity will fall far short of expressing the idea. 
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In the case of things which are dedicated, there is also no primary 
indication of ethical qualities. Sinai was ‘‘to have bounds set about it”’, 
ie. “to be sanctified” (Exodus 19:23). That is to say, it is to be set 
apart; not from sin primarily, but from all common approach. The high 
priest is “Holiness to the Lord”. True, he is to obey the commands 
of God, but the primary idea is that he is separated from all common 
pursuits, and dedicated to His special service. The altar is to be 
sanctified (Exodus 29 : 36). Whosoever touches it will be holy (Exodus 
29 : 37). The priest's garments are holy (Exodus 28:2). Jerusalem is 
the holy city, and so on through constant references with the primary 
significance of separation from common uses and relationships and of 
dedication to Divine ones. 

Holiness in the Scripture naturally gains an ethical significance 
through the character of the Holy One. That is to say, since the 
Transcendent Infinity is a spotless Infinity, He is separate from all 
defilement. And even those who are sanctified (set apart for Him) must 
not, indeed cannot, approach Him in a defiled state. He who is essentially 
aloof from creation is necessarily so from creation’s sin. So he who 
would be sanctified to God must accordingly be set apart from all which 
He abhors. This, however, vitally important as it is, is rather a sub- 
ordinate notion, growing out of the primary significance of the doctrine 
of Divine holiness. 

2. The words chosen by the Holy Spirit to set forth the doctrine 
in the Scriptures are not primarily ethical in their import. ‘In primitive 
Semitic usage ‘holiness’ seems to have expressed nothing more than 
that ceremonial separation of an object from common use which the 
modern study of savage religions has rendered familiar under the name 
of ‘tabu’ (Int. Stand Bib. Eencyclopaedie, quoted from W. R. Smith, 
Religion of the Semites). The basically non-ethical force of the original 
term may be seen in its derivatives, for kadhash “to be(come) holy” is 
used also as “sanctify”. But kadesh is a “sodomite” and kedheshah is 
a “harlot”. The reason is that these unfortunate individuals were 
“sacred” men and women, sanctified to the service of the false gods 
of heathenism, in that those gods were “worshipped” in licentious rites. 

These considerations are not here set down as in any manner 
lowering the Christian concept of holiness, but they are facts which 
are of significance to the translator. It is evident that with this family 
of words, as with many others, enlarged meanings and associations 
have been given to terms through their appropriation by God in His 
revelation of Himself. Out of the mere thought of an amoral sanctity, 
i.e. of simple dedication to a deity or deities, has been developed, through 
Divine glorification of the words, all that we understand, both as 
regards God's awful majesty and His absolute separateness, as portrayed 
to our minds by the word “holiness”. 

To return to our choice of words out here in Africa; the stem -jila 
means primarily “tabu”, to be certain. A man is wajila, not in the sense 
that he is any better morally than others, but only in that he cannot 
do or eat certain things, which, however, have no ethical significance 
in themselves. A woman's pots are jajila, i.e. only she may use them. 
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A thing may be cijila, i.e. it is forbidden or “tabu”. A spot may be 
kwajila; only a certain man or men may go there under certain conditions. 
It is possible to use the verb stem -jilika ‘set apart a person or place”. 
It is also possible to employ a reversive verb stem -jilulula “untabu” 
or “make common again”. It is true that these meanings leave much 
to be desired for the rendering of “holy”, “sanctify”, etc. But kadhash 
left much to be desired when the Holy Spirit chose it to reveal God's 
holiness in the Old Testament. However, the writer knows of no other 
word in these languages more approximating to, or holding any possibility 
whatsoever of being infused with, the true Divine ideas. During the 
period of more than fifty years in which the gospel has been preached 
in these parts, it has been found that teaching and preaching have 
served to draw the contrast between God's kujila and man’s. It can 
be shown how God's kujila involves His uniqueness, majesty and un- 
approachability, and how it involves also His entire separation from 
everything defiling. It can be shown how the believer's kujila is not, 
like that of others, a separation from certain articles of food, or any 
merely amoral sanctification, but involves dedication to God, and 
simultaneous separation from all which displeases Him. As in the case 
of the terms used in the original Scripture, the larger and ethical 
significances have come to be connected with the word for believers, 
and the word itself has been glorified. 

It is not claimed, of course, that our experience here can be a rule 
for all other languages, but it does seem to us that it is a mistaken 
procedure always to reject such native words merely because they do 
not carry the whole dignity of our concepts, which have been formed 
in the full light of God's revelation. Had God thus limited Himself by 
the rejection of imperfect human words, He could never have fully 
revealed Himself to us in His Word. 


Some Notes on the Version of St. Mark in 
the Spoken Language of Palestine 
Eric F. F. Bishop 


When considering the translating of the Gospels into the spoken 
Arabic of Palestine, there were four guiding principles apart from the 
natural desire not to give the impression that such a version could 
ever take the place in the public reading of the Scriptures of the great 
classical translation in use throughout almost all the non-Roman churches 
of the Near East. 

First, it was hoped that the Gospel in the language of the people 
would be eventually as welcome as were the same books when given 
to the Christian public originally either in the Aramaic or the Greek 
of ordinary people. 

Secondly, it was desired to produce a translation that would be 
as close to the Greek as possible, embodying at least some of the results 
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of New Testament scholarship and the knowledge of manuscripts which 
were not known when Dr. Van Dyck was at work. 

Thirdly, it was felt that if a Palestinian Arabic version could render 
idioms correctly, it might be a help in other translations, and likewise 
assist in preserving the Gospels in the language of Palestine at a time 
when it seemed likely that circumstances would cause considerable 
changes in the country and its people. 

Fourthly, it was intended, as far as might be, to include in the 
versions the words used in current phraseology for scenes connected 
with Galilee, both of the Sea and the countryside, as well as in certain 
references in the parables of our Lord. 

There was an ancillary purpose in the hope that such versions of 
the Gospels would assist Christian workers in the telling of stories from 
the Gospels, or from the Acts of the Apostles. While the Versions 
Secretary at the Bible House in London asked that certain readings 
should be included—and this was done—in a few cases the renderings 
of some of the older Arabic versions were followed. 

It was decided to start with the Gospel of St. Mark not because 
it is the shortest, but because the stories of Jesus Christ in it are for 
the most part longer and so would savour more of the Palestine of 
His day. It is just ten years since the first edition of St. Mark was 
printed. It has since been revised and in the second edition has been 
bound up with the Epistle of St. James. During the war years in 
Palestine internment gave an unexpected but accepted opportunity, for 
the translation of the Gospel of St. Matthew was undertaken by one 
of the senior German missionaries in Palestine, then nearly 80. Mr. 
Bauer was assisted by the former Superintendent of the Syrian 
Orphanage Printing Press, who had himself been responsible for the first 
edition of St. Mark, The translation of St. Matthew, which was printed 
in 1946, has been a fitting climax to his missionary career. His work 
was submitted to a Revision Committee which met weekly in Jerusalem, 
and which was itself engaged in preparing a version of St. Luke's 
Gospel. This latter was completed in manuscript form by the autumn 
of 1946, but the printing never reached beyond the nineteenth chapter 
owing to the abolition of the mandate; and so far it has proved im- 
possible to trace either the manuscript or the sheets which had been 
already printed. We still hope both may be found. 

The following notes will deal almost exclusively with the translation 
of St. Mark. The reasons for and the experiences behind certain 
renderings may be of interest and value. Patience was needed before 
arriving at some conclusions. There were many puzzling phrases, and it 
was decided to insert a few footnotes, most of them geographical. 


Terms Involving Boats 


The various words connected with the lake of Galilee, the nets, the 
boats, and the different maneuvers were tested with the local fishermen 
by the late G. L. B. Sloan, then missionary of the Church of Scotland 
in Tiberias. He found them to differ little from the words used in the 
Van Dyke Version. They were also found to be used for the most 
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part by the fishermen working on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, 
but this was not true in every instance. There was one phrase that 
Mr Sloan could not verify. In Mark 6:53 the Evangelist states that 
they crossed the sea to Gennesaret and “moored the boat to the shore”. 
This has been taken to mean either “anchored” or “lashed (to a post)”. 
The Arabic versions mostly use a word which means “anchored”. But 
Gennesaret is one of those places round the lake side, where the shore 
goes right down to the water's edge. The meaning of “beached"’ seemed 
more probable. The Committee was not satisfied with any suggestions. 
In the summer of 1940 with two friends I was walking along the 
Mediterranean shore towards Qaisarya (Caesarea). Our guide was a 
young Baduin friend. Suddenly under the cliffs I noticed a large iron 
ring tightly embedded in the sand by a stanchion. I asked our guide 
the reason of the ring being where it was, and he replied that it was 
to the ring that fishermen fastened their boats, when they “beached” 
them. The word was confirmed later near Gaza, and so it is given as 
the translation of the Greek prosérmisthésan, and seems to fit both the 
context of the Mark passage and the locality of Gennesaret. 


Allusions to the Unity of God 


In Mark 2:7 there is the well-known question of the Pharisees 
involving the healing of the paralytic, “Who can forgive sins but one, 
even God?" Sometimes it is taken to mean “God and God only”. The 
same phrase occurs in 10:18, where the same translations have been 
offered. The Pharisees were averse to using the name of God, preferring 
euphemisms of one kind of another, as in 14:61. Some old Arabic 
versions imply that in this instance, as also with our Lord in 10: 18, the 
Pharisees said among themselves, “Who can forgive sins except the 
ONE?” (i.e. God). In this case Mark added Theos for the sake of his 
Roman readers. The old Arabic versions did not fall into the mistake 
of obliterating a New Testament reference to the unity of God. Their 
understanding of the passage was adopted in the Palestinian version 
in both instances; while the other quite definite allusion to the unity of 
God in 12:32 should be borne in mind in considering the likelihood 
of the probable emphasis of the other two passages: “None is good 
save the ONE, even God” and “Thou hast well said that He is ONE 
and there is none other but He”. 


Feeding the Five Thousand 


The graphic description of the Feeding of the Five Thousand in 
Mark 6:30 ff. did not present any difficulties until we reached the 
reference to the arrangement of the crowds in verses 39 and 40. Most 
versions are non-committal with “companies” and “ranks”. Together 
the words seem a bit military, but Knox’ “rows” for the second word 
which is prasiai, breaks the military sequence but does not supply the 
picture, which must have been in the mind of the narrator, who was 
most probably an eyewitness of what transpired. “They squatted in 
prasiai by hundreds and fifties’. Some commentaries suggested that 
the meaning in classical Greek was something like “garden beds’, but 
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this did not give the feeling of being ‘Palestinian’. | asked one of our 
Arab clergy, the Rev. Najib el Far (recently passed away) how he 
visualized the feeding of the five thousand when he preached about it. 
Without hesitation he replied that the crowd was arranged in “furrows”, 
as on a Palestinian hillside, some furrows being naturally smaller and 
some larger. That seemed to give local color, besides being an Old 
Testament picture as well. A few weeks afterwards we had occasion 
in Jerusalem to employ two Baduin laborers to roll a plot of land after 
weeding. Our retainer in telling them what to do said that he wanted 
them to keep straight as they rolled the plot into “furrows”. I had 
never heard him use the word before; but here it was on the lips of an 
Arab clergyman from Transjordan, an Orthodox Christian from north 
of Jerusalem, and a couple of Muslim Baduin from below Bethlehem. 
So the word was used in 6:40 as a Palestinian metaphor, and was 
retained in the second edition. 


Healing of the Deaf Mute 

Then there is the account of the healing of the “deaf mute”. The 
textual variations of Mark 7 : 33 are genuine attempts at making clear 
what our Lord did on that occasion. The point they are trying to make 
clear is that our Lord “‘spat” on this occasion not for medicinal use 
of saliva as in 8 : 23, but with His fingers in the man’s ears, to show 
that the demon afflicting him was coming out. His only faculty was 
sight and Jesus naturally availed Himself of that so that the patient 
might be given all possible understanding that he would be cured. This 
is what the Greek seems to imply through the use of the participle, 
which has been turned into a main verb in most English versions. To 
make this clear we translated the participle “after he had spat”. But 
before coming to a decision I consulted Canon J. E. Hanauer, who 
spent well over 70 years in Jerusalem, and found him quite sure that 
what our Lord did on this occasion was to show the “deaf mute” through 
that action that the demon was being exorcised. 


The Triumphal Entry 

In the narrative of the Triumphal Entry there were one of two 
problems. First, it was interesting to hear almost in the same week 
when chapter 11 was being revised the very phrase “whereon never 
man yet sat” in reference to a foal, which the manager of a farm had 
begun to break in by having a small boy sit on its back for a specified 
period every day. But this was not a difficulty in the translation, but 
worthwhile as a coincidence. The problems were in the second half of 
verse 8. No one quite knew what it was they collected in or from the 
fields or how they did it. The Greek noun only occurs here; and the 
Greek verb here and in the corresponding passage in St. Matthew 
obviously means “cut down branches’. But branches would impede 
rather than simplify progress. One would think it must have been some- 
thing more in the nature of “twigs’’—~anyhow something small. It 
probably remains an unresolved minor problem; and the Committee's 
translation is tentative, with the use of two words closely resembling 
one another, and which give the meaning of “picking up rushes or 
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straws from here and there (for a particular purpose)". Again, interest- 
ingly enough I heard the word in Gaza soon after from a school teacher 
telling the children to pick up bits of straw off the place where they 
were going to have a class. 

The foregoing are just incidents in the work of trying to produce a 
Gospel which should have the feeling of the country from which it 
sprang and be expressed in the ordinary (not slang) language of 
Palestinians, which after all has a genius of its own, just as did the 
Aramaic through which our Lord made Himself understood, and in 
which St. Peter told many of the experiences recorded. More important 
than the right way to translate difficult words is the right way to 
render “turns” of expression, especially when they come from One, 
who was Master of speech as well as of men. 


Why a Simplified Gospel of Mark | 


Frances Noble Phair 


(Mrs. Phair has published a translation of Mark especially designed 
for chidren. This translation is somewhat different from most modern- 
speech translations in that it attempts to preserve as much as possible the 
form and style of the King James Version, but tries to restrict the 
vocabulary to such words as children are able to understand. By request 
of the editor Mrs. Phair here describes her purpose and procedure. This 
book is now available from Moody Press, Chicago, for twenty-five cents 
a copy. — Ed.) 


Faultlessly the Sunday School pupil read the words of Mark 9 : 30, 
“And they departed thence, and passed through Galilee; and he would 
not that any man should know it”. But the eyes of the Junior class 
looked blankly into their teacher's face when she asked them what 
even such a simple verse meant. “I don’t know”, was all that each 
one could say. 

Strangely, a thrill of hope and assurance shot through their teacher's 
heart. I know it, because I was their teacher; and such incidents, repeated 
in kind under many circumstances, assured me that the beautiful Shake- 
spearean English of our King James Version too frequently hangs like 
a veil between the mind of the child and the meaning of even simple 
statements in God's Word. It was another proof that the project I was 
engaged in, of simplifying portions of the Bible for children and others, 
was a needful one. In the simplified version, Mark 9 : 30 reads, “And 
they left that place, and passed through Gal’i-lee: and he did not want 
anyone to know it’. Would not a junior child understand that, and is 
not the meaning the same? 

Of course the Basic English translation attempts to do something 
of the same thing, but it did not seem wise to adopt such an artificially 
restricted vocabulary and employ the awkward circumlocutions which 
sometimes result. 
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The Uses for a Simplified Translation 


We believe that every man has the right to hear and read the 
Bible in his mother tongue. Has not a child the same right, the same 
need? A child does not learn Shakespearean English at his mother's knee. 
Surely then he should have Bible truth in words he can comprehend as 
soon as he can understand ordinary speech. 

Other uses for a simplified version came to mind also. Such a book, 
checked by some outstanding authority, might save missionaries some 
labor in their translation of Scripture into native languages. From 
experience I knew the condition of the Navaho Indians in the United 
States, only one of the many American Indian tribes with similar needs. 
Many of these, though considered educated, have not a full grasp of 
English and need gospel truth written in the simplest form. 

Furthermore, the desire to learn English is spread abroad through 
nearly all the world today. Why not capitalize upon it for the spreading 
of the gospel by using a simplified, modern-English Gospel as a text- 
book, so that while the English is being learned the gospel is being 
absorbed? It could likewise be used to teach foreigners in our own 
country. There is also an unlimited field for it among the Whites of 
- ' are mountains of the United States and the Negroes of the 

outh, 


The Process of Translating 


Obviously, it was a work that should be undertaken by a scholar 
versed in the original languages of the Bible. But so far as I knew 
no one was at work on such a project. It seemed presumptuous, indeed, 
for me to try to do the work myself with so slight an acquaintance 
with Greek and no claim to scholarship. But it did seem possible that 
the attempt might bring the need to the attention of someone technically 
competent. Moreover the burden of my heart did not lift, but conviction 
deepened into what seemed to me “a call”. So I began. 

Unquestionably it could be only a simplification, not a new 
translation of the text. Strong’s Concordance, Thayer's Lexicon, and 
og of the modern translations as I could obtain were my constant 

elpers. 

Several major decisions needed to be made at the start. One 
concerned the pronouns to be used when Deity is addressed. I retained 
the second person singular forms thou and thee; and when the Revised 
Standard Version came out, I found the translators had done the same. 
It seemed to me desirable to retain something of the cadence of the 
King James Version. I wanted it to sound like the A. V. Bible, with 
its simplicity and stately beauty. In doing this I departed from the 
general custom of modern translators, but I still feel justified in this 
decision. 

Since the work was primarily for the use of children, printing it in 
the older form of verses rather than the running paragraph style 
adopted by most modern speech versions, also seemed wise. Footnotes, 
which could not be confused with the text, and a simple “Plan of 
Salvation" were added for clarity and usefulness. 
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Special Words and Phrases 


In comparison with the intricate problems presented to the translator 
of the Bible into a foreign language, the difficulties encountered in 
simplifying one’s mother tongue may seem relatively slight. But they 
were present, for children seem to grasp sometimes more and some- 
times less than we expect them to. Some words that in themselves 
seemed to demand change or explanation, such as “baptize” for instance, 
could not be altered, in this case, because of the controversial elements 
involved. Other words, such as “hypocrites”, “Sabbath”, “miracle”, 
“Pharisees”, etc., and the phrase, “fishers of men”, (which I find many 
children do not clearly understand, but which needs to be incorporated 
into their vocabulary) seemed best explained in footnotes. Others I 
turned into explanatory phrases, e.g. “blaspheme” in Mark 2:7, which 
reads, “Why does this man speak so; he is talking against God, for 
who can forgive sins but God himself?” “Repentance” in Mark 1:15 
is rendered “He said, “The time has come; the kingdom of God is very 
near; turn away from your sins and believe the good news’.”. It seems 
unnecessary to multiply examples, but as this work comes to the attention 
of translators and other interested people, suggestions, comments or 
criticisms would be gratefully welcomed. 

Probably every work done under a sense of divine constraint is a saga 
of the faithfulness of God and the kindness of His children. Certainly 
I experienced both. The expert help I had hoped for was provided when 
I had made the preliminary draft of the text as far as Romans. It came 
through an internationally known authority on Bible translating who 
advised publishing the book of Mark first. With this advice and the 
invaluable help so freely and graciously given in the careful checking 
of the manuscript, together with the suggestions from friends who acted 
as critics, the little book was published under the title, “The Good 
News by Mark". With but little advertising its beginnings have been 
small; however, both on the foreign field and at home it has shown 
promise of being useful to just such types of people for whom it was 
designed. 


Reception of the Translation 


Teachers have used it in individual cases and in teaching Child 
Evangelism classes, and there has been testimony to the marked spiritual 
impact on the lives of children who read it. In China a C.I.M. missionary 
tells of its use with English-speaking Chinese. In Japan it is used to 
teach English; as also in Africa. There it is used for both school 
children and adults and is desired for translation. A missionary from 
the Philippines who saw it exclaimed that it was just what they were 
looking for to use with their school children. It has also proved very 
acceptable on the home field among the Indians. Request has come 
for the Gospel of John, simplified in the same manner, and that is now 
in course of preparation. Our hope is to prepare a book containing 
at least two Gospels, the Acts, and several Epistles, which would make 
available to the above mentioned groups in simplified form the foundation 
truths essential to a true apprehension of our “so great salvation’. 
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A Caution on Greek Connectives 
by 
William John Samarin 


It is unfortunate that many translators and students of the Bible have 
not fully understood the use of Greek connectives. Some have evidently 
thought that because Greek connectives can apparently be easily trans- 
lated into English, the English words are equivalent in use as well as 
meaning. This situation is further complicated by the fact that a great 
deal of translation is done directly from the Authorized Version, which, 
unfortunately, has often rendered the numerous Greek connectives more 
or less literally. 


The Conjunction “And” 

Even a small word such as a connective may affect some important 
point of doctrine. Note, for example, how some people understand the 
use of the connective “and” in Matthew 28 : 19. It is felt that because the 
word “and” is repeated twice, a distinction exists between this phrase 
and another possibility, namely, ‘the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit”. English examples are used to implement this contrast, for it is 
argued that the phrase “‘a can of blue, green, and white paint” is different 
from “a can of blue, and of green, and of white paint’’. On the basis of 
this kind of comparison some maintain a particular mode of baptism. 
Although there may be sufficient grounds for such a practice, it cannot 
be based on such syntactical comparisons. 

One must neither try to set up one and only one English meaning for 
each one of the Greek connectives nor equate their uses with specific 
English words. They have meanings, but these must be studied in the 
light of the Greek, not English, syntax. It would not only be terribly 
difficult but wrong, to attempt to “squeeze out’ an English significance 
from each word. The Gospel of Mark, for example, has a number of 
distinct uses of kai, and this connective occurs very frequently. Another 
example is the sixth chapter of Revelation. In the A.V. sixteen of the 
seventeen verses begin with “and”. The seventeenth verse begins with 
“for”, another connective. Altogether in this chapter there are sixty-two 
occurrences of the word “and’’, which means that every kai has been 
translated by the English “and’’. However, the two are not equivalent. 
Note that in the R.S.V. (1946) only five verses begin with ‘‘and”’. 

The student and translator of the Bible is cautioned as to the 
translation and interpretation of the use of Greek connectives. The 
translator must first study the syntax of the recipient language to 
determine how it uses whatever connectives it may have. For example, 
the kai of Greek seems to differ greatly from the Navaho equivalent. In 
this language, as Dr Nida has pointed out, “and” may only stand 
between two different items. 1 


‘The Most Common Errors in Translating”, The Bible Translator, 1 : 54. 
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Two Cautions 


There are two reasons why one must take precautions: 

1. A strictly literal translation may be cumbersome and laborious, 
if it is understandable at all. This is clearly seen in the A.V., where 
reading is made difficult by a syntax which is awkward for the English 
reader. With a great deal of practice, one eventually learns to overlook 
the unusual clauses and too frequent use of connectives. However, many 
people have been discouraged from reading the Word of God by such 
difficu'ties. 

2. In many cases there may be actual error in interpretation as a 
result of literal renderings of connectives. The possibility of error arises, 
as was suggested above, when undue stress is laid on the use of “and”. 
Because that word was translated into a construction formally similar 
to one found in English, it was made to teach something that may not 
have been meant at all. However, many similar examples could easily 
be cited, e.g. Acts 1 : 8; 2 Cor. 13: 14; 2 Tim. 1:7; Rev. 1:4, 9, 11. 

It is not the purpose of this article to present an analysis of the use 
of Greek connectives nor of English equivalents. A discussion of the 
Greek words will be found in any good grammar. 


The Problem of Equivalence 


Nevertheless, just a few words may be given as an introduction to the 
reader's own study of the subject. Greek has been called a language of 
“hooks and eyes”. By this it is meant that phrases and clauses are almost 
always joined in some way by the use of connectives. So frequent is 
their occurrence that their absence is to be noted. (See 1 Cor. 13: 13; 
2 Cor. 11 : 26; Eph. 6:12, et al.) Often a point is emphasized by their 
absence rather thans their presence. The reader of the Greek New Testa- 
ment will find it valuable to ask himself on occasion, “Why is the connec- 
tive omitted here?” rather than simply, “Why is the connective used 
here?” This practice is somewhat the reverse from that in English. One 


- does not prick up his ears when he hears that “the doctor, minister, and 


mother walked into the room”, but when he hears that “the doctor and 
the minister, and the mother walked into the room” he reacts to the non- 
normal usage. These two sentences differ, of course, in more ways than 
one. The chief difference is usually not in the presence or absence of the 
first “and” but in the distinctive intonation of the sentence. (The 
italicized words indicate a significant intonational emphasis.) 

In short, it must be said that the student of the Bible should be careful 
not to equate literally in a word-for-word system the lexical and syntactic 
elements of Greek with that of English or any other language. Only after 
the translator studies carefully the syntax of the donor and recipient 
languages can he set up the various types of correspondences, depending 
on the different contexts. 
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Questions and Answers 


The following questions were received from translators working in 
Mexico, French West Africa, Peru, and the United States: 


1. Question: 

In Mark 6 : 41, how did the disciples set the bread and fishes before 
the people? Did they set a basket of bread before each group or did 
they pass it out piece by piece to each person? The obligatory patterns 
of our language make it necessary to be specific about the particular 
manner of distribution. 


Answer: 

It is impossible to be sure as to how the disciples distributed the 
bread and fish. However, because of the large numbers of people and 
because the people were asked to sit in groups, it would seem quite 
logical to presume that the distribution might have been to groups rather 
than to each individual. 


2. Question: 

How can we best translate “Blessed” in Mark 14:61? If it is 
translated literally, “Son of the Blessed”, it would refer to Mary, for 
we have no gender distinctions to make it masculine. If, however, we 
translate “Son of God who is blessed”, then we should know who did 
the blessing. Even at best it is difficult to speak of ‘blessing’’ God. 


Answer: 

It is obvious that a strictly literal translation will not be correct. In 
this type of situation you are quite justified in introducing the word 
“God”, so that the reference will be accurate. However, as you have 
indicated a technical word or phrase to translate “blessing God” is 
hard to find, since the word used for God “blessing” men or “blessing” 
things is often quite different from the one which must be employed 
when one speaks of men “blessing” God. The blessing of a higher being 
upon a lower one is often one thing and the reverse process is usually 
described in quite different terms. Perhaps the words “honor” or “praise” 
could be used, and then the subject ‘we’ could be added, e.g. “Son of 
God whom we praise”. The Greek term for “bless” means literally, “to 
speak well of" and it is frequently translated as “praise’’, even in English. 


3. Question: 

In Mark 6 : 50 what does “be of good cheer’ mean? We have several 
ways of translating such an expression: (1) one means more or less, 
“Think nothing of it; nothing will happen”, (2) another means, “Hold 
tight your heart” (used in speaking to very sick people or those dying), 
(3) still another means, ‘Don’t be afraid’’ (used in speaking to a child 
who does not want to go into a dark room, or for a person who is 
to make a long and difficult trip), and (4) still a further form means, 
“Be happy” (used in speaking to someone who is sad about something, 
implying that he will probably get his way after all). 
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Answer: 


The third expression appears to be the best. The Greek means “to 
take courage” and is a verb derived from the noun tharsos “courage”. 


4. Question: 


Can the phrase “sighed in his spirit’ (Mark 8:12) be translated 
“sighed in his heart?’’ Our word for “sighing” includes “heart” in the 
stem. 


Answer: 


It is frequently necessary to translate this type of phrase by “‘sighed 
in his heart”. When the Greek term pneuma “spirit” refers to the 
human personality, rather than to the Holy Spirit or to the “spirit” 
as that which lives on after death, it is often obligatory to use the 
equivalent psychological term in the language into which the translation 
is being made. In one language a literal translation of this verse resulted 
in a complete misunderstanding, for the people understood this “spirit” 
to be a demon which possessed Jesus and which uttered groans in some 
mysterious fashion. 


5. Question: 


We are bothered about the word ‘spiritual’. Of course, where it 
refers specifically to the work of the Holy Spirit, there is little or no 
difficulty; but in certain phrases we simply cannot find any word-for- 
word translation which is proper. The adjectival form of ‘‘spirit’’ would 
simply mean “living”, and it does not make sense to talk about “living 
gift’ for ‘spiritual gift’ and “living persons” for ‘spiritual persons”, etc. 
Hence, we wish to know if the following types of expressions are 
legitimate: 


= gift’ (Romans 1:11), translated as “gift from the Holy 
pirit” 
“Spiritual men” (1 Cor. 3:1), translated as “those who walk in 
the way of the Holy Spirit” 
“Spiritual things” (1 Cor. 9:11), translated as “things pertaining 
to the way of God” 
“Spiritual songs” (Ephesians 5: 19), translated as “songs pertaining 
to the way of God” 
However, we find such a phrase as ‘spiritual sacrifices” difficult. 
Furthermore, what shall we use for “worship in spirit’ (John 4: 24)? 


Answer: 


As for the translations of “‘spiritual gift’, ‘spiritual men’’, “spiritual 
things”, and ‘‘spiritual songs”, it seems that the suggestions which you 
have given are quite fine and are surely justified by the context and 
the problems which are presented in your language in the construction 
of an adjective from the noun “spirit’’. It is also probably wise to 
distinguish as you do between the first two which are related to “the 
Holy Spirit” and the last two which are related to “God”, since the 
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last two are rather more generalized in meaning, and do not specifically 
imply any direct action of the Holy Spirit in supplying or transforming. 

As a translation of ‘spiritual sacrifices’, you might find that 
“sacrifices to God in the soul” or “...in the heart’ would convey the 
proper meaning. In this context (1 Peter 2:5) the meaning is not 
primarily relatable to the work of the Holy Spirit but refers to the 
spiritual life, in the sense of the life of the soul and the human spirit. 
Our sacrifices are thus not to be literal sacrifices, but to have the 
character of sacrifices, in that they involve a pouring out and offering 
of the soul or spirit to God. 

In John 4 : 24 the use of “spirit” is not to be interpreted as referring 
to the “spirit of God”; but in combination with the word “truth”, i.e. 
“shall worship in spirit and truth”, there is obviously a reference to that 
part of the human personality which reaches out to God in communion. 
In this context one can often translate “worship with the heart and in 
truth”. In John 4 : 24 Jesus is presented as contrasting the formal material 
worship in Jerusalem and among the Samaritans with the true worship 
of the heart which God desires of all men everywhere. 


6. Question: 

We are finding that certain extra words simply must be added to 
the translation in order to make sense and in order to employ the 
grammatical structure which the language requires. The question arises, 
“Are these legitimate?” Of course, we could leave them out, but the 
result would be awkward sentences and what would be considered by 
the speakers as inexcusable gaps in the narrative sequence. The 
following are some of the typical additions (the added words are in 
italics): 

Mark 4:1 He entered a boat. He sat in it, floating on the lake. 

Mark 5:2 A certain man coming out of the cemetery met him. 

Mark 5:26 She finished all she had, paying them. 

Mark 5:31 pressing you on all sides. 

Mark 6:25 to give me John the Baptist’s head, putting it on a platter. 


As one can well imagine, without the word “floating” in the first 
cited passage, it might mean that Jesus was actually in the water. In 
the second sentence, we need some verb to identify the process of coming 
out from the cemetery. In the third sentence, the meaning is quite 
incomplete without the precise statement of how the woman spent all 
her substance. In the last, some verb is required in order to indicate 
the locative relationship of the “platter’’ to the process of “giving”. 
We have similar reasons for all these types of additions, but we would 
appreciate some judgment as to such matters, and some idea as to 
whether this is done in other languages. 


Answer: 

These types of additions are found in almost all languages. Of 
course, in translations into Indo-European languages which have much 
the same linguistic structure as Greek and which represent cultures which 
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are more or less equivalent (there is certainly no such wide contrast 
as between an aboriginal society and Palestine in the time of our Lord), 
there is not much necessity for adding words. What is more, words 
should not be added, purely as a means of making the text clearer. 
The criteria should be of two types: (1) the grammatical requirements 
and (2) the lexical requirements. If, for example, the grammatical form 
of the first sentence without the verbal form ‘floating’ would mean 
that Jesus was sitting in the lake, then you must add some word or 
phrase to describe accurately the circumstance. Similarly, if “pressing” 
provides only a part of the meaning of the original Greek word, then 
it is certainly legitimate to add the phrase “on all sides’. 

Translation cannot be judged in terms of word equivalences but on 
the basis of idea equivalences. One word may be translated by five 
words in another language and conversely five words may sometimes 
be rendered by one. The important thing is that one translates the ideas 
in the form which constitutes the closest possible equivalence. However, 
where it is possible to do so, one should also try to conserve the. form 
and style of the original in so far as this can be accomplished. 


7. Question: 


In translating Acts 1: 1-2 we have found it much better to alter 
the order of some of the clauses. In fact the phrase ‘the former treatise 
I made” needs to go at the very end of these two verses. Can we 
change the content of the verses? What are we to do about the verse 
numbering when we redistribute the content of the verses? 


Answer: 


If the grammatical forms of the language require that the sentences 
be recast, one must follow the grammatical patterns of the language 
into which one is translating, regardless of the artificial barriers of the 
verse divisions. Hence, one should not hesitate to make such changes, 
when the grammatical forms so require. As for the numbering of the 
verses, it is best to continue to use 1 and 2 to mark the approximate 
divisions of the traditional text, even though the actual contents of 
the verses may be altered, at least in part. If one should put 1-2 
together at the beginning of a verse, it might cause even greater 
difficulty, and produce more misunderstanding. What is more, except 
for the very careful student and one interested especially in comparing 
translations, such reorganization of verse content is not likely to produce 
any appreciable reaction. The person who is sufficiently interested to 
pay attention to such slight differences is also probably intelligent 
enough to understand at least something of the reason. 


8. Question: 


In Acts 1:16 we would like to say “my brothers” rather than 
“brethren” (and elsewhere, depending on context, either ‘‘my brothers” 
or “our brothers”), for we cannot use the word “brother” without some 
possessive. Anyone who is a brother must be someone's brother, and so 
this possessive relationship must be expressed. If we are not specific 
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about this relationship, we would have to say ‘someone's brothers”, 
but this obviously is not in keeping with the context. 


Answer: 

In all such instances of obligatory possession one must adapt the 
expression to fit the context. The suggestion of ‘my brothers” is quite 
legitimate. 


9. Question: 


In Acts 1:19 we find the phrase “field of blood’ very difficult 
to render correctly. There is no proper way in which we can express 
the qualitative idea in the phrase ‘of blood” without being quite literal, 
and the resultant phrase would be quite misleading. If, however, we 
say ‘field, whose price was blood” we have no difficulty, and the phrase 
is meaningful, without being ridiculous. 


Answer: 
Under the circumstances the suggested rendering of “field, whose 
price was blood” seems legitimate. 
E. A. N. 


Book Reviews 


The Trials of a Translator. By Ronald Knox. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1949. Pp. xiv, 113. 

This little volume contains essays and addresses which the author 
describes as ‘eight interludes in the business of translation, eight attempts 
to think aloud while I am doing it”. The last is called “Nine Years’ 
Hard” and is a radio talk delivered in 1949, some nine years after 
the author “at the request of the Hierarchy of England and Wales, 
undertook the preparation of a new version of the New Testament”, 
a fact which indicates that this undertaking was viewed with favor in 
influential circles in the Roman Catholic Church. The author studied 
at Eton and Oxford and was for thirteen years (1926—39) Roman 
Catholic Chaplain at Oxford. In 1936 he was appointed ‘‘a domestic 
me to the Pope”, an office which carries with it the title of 

onsignor. He is the author of a number of books, which have won 
him the title of “humorist and Catholic <pologist”. But apparently his 
main interest during the last decade and a haif has been Bible translation. 

A preliminary to the work of translation was “The Holy Bible: An 
Abridgement and Rearrangement (1936), in which Knox followed the 
text of the Douay Version. In his Foreword to this volume the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster quoted this senteace from the Preface, “It is a 
plain fact that most people do not read the Bible”, and followed it 
with the comment, “This fact is one of the major misfortunes of our 
age, for without the close and constant reading of Holy Scripture the 
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spiritual life cannot but suffer impoverishment”. These statements are 
significant. They indicate a welcome change in the attitude of the 
Roman Church toward the reading of the Bible by the laity; and they 
also indicate the particular reason that Mgr. Knox has become so 
deeply interested in the work of translating the Bible into modern 
English. His New Translation of the New Testament was published 
in 1944 and has been reprinted seven (or more) times. The translation 
of the first part of the Old Testament (Genesis to Esther) appeared 
in 1948; and the second volume containing the rest of the Old Testament 
and the Apocrypha was published in 1950. Consequently in considering 
the ‘trials’ of this translator, it is eminently proper that we should 
study them in the light of his translations. In doing this we shall confine 
ourselves largely to the New Testament. 

Being a Roman Catholic, Mgr. Knox naturally treats the Vulgate 
and Douay versions with great respect. But he does not disguise the 
fact that this is not without its difficulties for one who would naturally 
like to go directly to the original. We note that at several places he 
has shown greater independence than might perhaps have been expected. 
The substitution of “presbyter” for “priest” in such passages as Acts 
14:22, 15:2, and Jas. 5: 14 has, of course, the support of the Vulgate 
against the inconsistent usage of Douay. Consequently Knox does not 
comment on this change. But he does defend the substitution of “repent” 
for ‘‘do penance” (p. 78) and points out that it had already been made 
by Lingard. 

But the main issue which is raised by and discussed in this little 
book is not one which divides Roman Catholic and Protestant translators, 
but one which all translators of the Bible are finding to be a very 
live and pressing problem: it is the question of paraphrase. When does 
a translation cease to be an accurate translation and become a para- 
phrase which introduces and interweaves with the text meanings and 
interpretations which properly belong in footnotes or in commentaries? 
It is the claim of all “modern speech” translators that a version must 
be “idiomatic”, that it cannot be slavishly “‘literal’. It is Knox's 
contention that a version to be successful must be accurate, intelligible 
and readable (pp. 25-38). Taken as broad and general principles, few 
will object to these requirements. But at this point the reviewer would 
enter as a kind of demurrer the claim that this is what the King James 


Version was intended to be. When it is noted, for example, that in this | 


version the word logos has about 25 different renderings and the verb 
ginomai about 40, it is absurd to talk or write as if the fact that a Greek 
or Hebrew word may not and frequently does not have an exact or 


complete equivalent in a single word in English were a discovery for | 


which the “modern speech” translators may claim the credit. “Idiomatic 
translation” is no recent discovery. It is as old as translation itself. 
The classic example of a slavishly literal translation is the Greek version 


of Aquila. Compared with it, the LXX, Vulgate, AV, ERV, and ASV | 


are all to be classed as more or less idiomatic versions. 
Since then all translators will probably now admit that a rendering 
to be satisfactory must of necessity be more or less ‘‘idiomatic’’, it 
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is important that we do not lose sight of the fact that, according to 
our author, the characteristics of an idiomatic translation are not simply 
intelligibility and readability, but that there is a third, accuracy, and 
that he has himself made it the first of the three. We hold it to be not 
merely the first, but the most important. A rendering may be perfectly 
intelligible and readable. But if it is not accurate, these other very 
important qualities may make the rendering both misleading and 
dangerous, a snare to the reader. The primary and constant aim of the 
idiomatic rendering should be to give the reader the exact equivalent of 
what his author has said. We believe also that such a rendering should 
follow the style and literary flavor of the original as far as is compatible 
with intelligibility and readability, and that no attempt should be made 
to make the translation more readable and intelligible than the original 
would be to a man of average intelligence who was able to read the 
original for himself. Anything beyond this is of the nature of comment 
or interpretation and is no legitimate part of an accurate translation. 

The great objection to paraphrase is that it seems to open the door 
for all sorts of additions and alterations. The following examples are 
from Knox's New Translation. We have used italics to indicate the 
additions. Knox does not use italics. “Cast thy self down from this 
to the earth” (Lk. 4:9), “above all men’s reach” (Jn. 3:31), “cannot 
be expected to hate you” (Jn. 7:7), “knew the place well” (Jn. 18:2), 
“fell asleep in the Lord” (Acts 7 : 59), “sat up on the bed” (Acts 9: 40), 
“who worshipped the true God” (Acts 16: 14; 18:7), “who worshipped 
the true God” (Acts 17:4), “took him by the sleeve” (Acts 17:19), 
“we shall all stand, one day” (Rom. 14:10), “Am I not free to do as 
I will?” (1 Cor. 9:1), “burnt at the stake” (1 Cor. 13:3). All of these 
additions are unnecessary. The addition of the words “by the sleeve’ adds 
nothing to the simple “took” used by Luke. The expression “take by 
the hand” occurs in Mk. 8: 23; Acts 23:19; Heb. 8:9. If the simple 
statement needs amplification, which we do not admit, why use sleeve 
instead of hand? 

Many examples of paraphrase or circumlocution come very near to 
being in this class of additions, but cannot be indicated by italics. “If 
ye love me, keep my commandments” (Jn. 14:15) becomes “If you 
have any love for me, you must keep the commandments which I give 
you”. Here the Greek has 8 words. AV has 7, ASV has 8, Knox 
requires 16. Yet he tells us that one of the marked trends in modern 
English is toward brevity and terseness of expression! Let it suffice to 
point out that the qualified phrase “any love” does not accord with the 
unqualified ‘you must keep’. “You will try to keep” would be better. 
But these interpretive additions are all superfluous and improper. “Learn 
to believe” for ‘‘believe” (Jn. 1:7) and “joined the believers” instead 
of “believed” (Acts 4:4) illustrate the same principle. 

The author is not particularly modest in the estimate which he places 
on his version. It is his aim to translate the Bible into “timeless” English 
(p. 19). He hopes that his version may be regarded as suitable two 
hundred years hence, and not be “dated” by words and constructions 
which will make it sound strange or unfamiliar. Such being the case 
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we wonder whether such expressions as “caught him up’, “disedify”, 
“tell it me”, “the words ran”, “that is why”, “how comes it”, “give 
credence to”, “foregather”, “weep abundantly”, “riff-raff", all bear 
the stamp of permanence. We rather doubt it. 

As to syntax, our translator is persuaded that the trend today is in 
the direction of asyndeton, the omission of connectives. Apparently he 
does not deplore this trend but approves it and regards it as inevitable. 
So in the case of the Beatitudes he omits the “for” and resorts to simple 
juxtaposition: “Blessed are the poor in spirit; the kingdom of heaven is 
theirs”. That this coordinating of the pronouncement with the reason 
for it changes the meaning considerably does not seem to bother him 
in the least. That he deals quite drastically with the “and’s” which 
connect whole groups of sentences together goes without saying. In 
Lk. 1 : 5-22, for example, only a few of these coordinating conjunctions 
are allowed to remain. 

A further step is to rearrange clauses. Knox's rendering of 1 Cor. 
11:3 is “And here is something you must know. The head to: which 
a wife is united is her husband, just as the head to which every man is 
united is Christ; so too, the head to which Christ is united is God”. 
Here we have the simple genitive ‘of’ replaced by the clumsy expression, 
thrice repeated, ‘to which... is united is’. But we also have the order 
of clauses changed. The order of the Greek is “man... woman... Christ”. 
Knox prefers the order “woman... man... Christ”. This might be called 
the logical order, which gives an ordered climax. But it is not Paul's 
order. It was pleinly the Apostle’s purpose to emphasize the first clause: 
“of every man the head is Christ”. This is indicated both by the position 
of the clause and also by the order of words in the clause. Knox clearly 
prefers his order or he would not have made the change. Our position 
is that the change is unwarranted. 

As an example of the extremes to which Knox goes in paraphrasing 
the original, we may cite the following: “We have a treasure, then, 
in our keeping but its shell is of perishable earthenware” (2 Cor. 4:7). 
Here Knox takes 15 words to say what AV has said and said much 
better and more simply and clearly in 8 words: “But we have this 
treasure in earthen vessels’. This illustrates the fact that paraphrase may 
confuse and complicate instead of clarifying the meaning. The rendering 
of Rom. 9:5 by “the patriarchs belong to them, and theirs is the human 
stock from which Christ came; Christ, who rules as God over all things, 
blessed for ever, Amen”’ is calculated to raise in the mind of the reader 
the question whether “rules as’ is intended to mean the same as “‘is”’. 
The Vulgate has est, Douay has “is”. Is “rules as” simply an idiomatic 
rendering which means the same thing? Does it mean because He is God 
or as if He were God? We believe that Knox intends this verse to be 
taken in the Trinitarian sense. But an Arian or modern Unitarian might 
find considerable encouragement in Knox's rendering. 

Knox seems to like to bring out in his paraphrase ideas which are 
not, to say the least, clearly stated in the text. “Because flesh and blood 
could not lend it the power” expresses a truth which is implied in Rom. 
8:3. But “because it was weak through the flesh” tells us what the 
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text actually says. ‘Faithful to one wife” is a better rendering than 
“married only once”. But neither of them is as good or as accurate as 
“the husband of one wife” (1 Tim. 3:2, AV). 

Among the numerous changes in 1 Cor. 13, we call attention to 
the rendering of vs. 9, “Our knowledge, our prophecy, are only glimpses 
of the truth”. Our reason for doing this is not to call attention to the 
words “are only glimpses of the truth”, despite the fact that this is a 
very free paraphrase of “in part’. Our special reason is because of the 
reconstruction of the sentence, “For we know in part, and we prophesy 
in part”. This simple and accurate rendering reminds us that balance 
or parallelism is a marked feature of Biblical style which is especially 
frequent in the OT and is characteristic of its poetry. As to this Knox 
tells us: “I have tried, in great part, to obliterate the traces of parallelism 
not merely in the printing of my translation but in the writing of it” 
(p. 40). He says of it, “Perhaps the subtlest irritation of all is the 
Hebrew habit of parallelism” (p. 39). He finds in it the explanation of 
what he believes to be the fact (we beg to differ) that Proverbs reads 
“so flat’. He tells us that this is “Because your Hebrew author always 
writes at full length, whereas the English tradition is to reduce the 
aphorism to a minimum of words. ‘As the cold of snow in the time of 
harvest, so is a faithful messenger to them that sent him'—that is not 
English; the Englishman says, ‘faithful messenger, harvest snow’, and 
leaves it at that’ (pp. 42f). This seems to us little short of arrant 
nonsense. And we think a paraphrast who takes at times twice as many 
words to translate a Greek sentence as AV or RV has done should be 
somewhat cautious in praising the terseness of the English of today 
and the still greater “laconicity” of the English of the future. We cannot 
but feel that in his proposed telescoping of Prov. 25:13 Knox has 
allowed the humorist to prevail, as he sometimes does, over the sober 
translator. But in this connection we are concerned to point out that in 
trying to eliminate parallelism from Hebrew poetry, Knox has reversed 
a trend which has become quite well established in recent years. When 
RV prints Ps. 19:7 in the following form: 

The law of the Lord is perfect, resorting the soul: 

The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. It does 
so for the purpose of emphasizing the parallelism which is of the very 
essence of Hebrew poetry. Knox would eliminate this characteristic 
and conspicuous feature. Knox's rendering of the above quoted verse is: 
“The Lord's perfect law, how it brings the soul back to life; the Lord's 
unchallengeable decrees, how they make the simple learned”! Here 
he has not been very successful, we think, in eliminating the parallelism. 
In the rendering of Prov. 10:1 he has allowed himself greater liberty: 
“A father’s smile, a mother’s tears, tell of a son well schooled or ill”. 
Here the parallelism has been split up as it were and redistributed. 
Verses 24-25 are condensed in the following way: “Not in vain the 
sinner fears ,the just man hopes; vanished, like the storm of yesterday 
or secure eternally”. If Knox were writing his own book of proverbs, 
these would be good ones to include in it, except for the fact that it 
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would be quite obvious to the careful reader that he had borrowed his 
ideas from Solomon. But they are not what Solomon said. 

In the essay entitled ‘““Morsu Amarissimo”, the author deals with 
the criticism of a certain Dr Bird, a Roman Catholic sholar for whom 
he expresses very great respect, but whose strictures upon his work he 
considers too severe. He makes this very significant statement: “But 
Dr Bird's quarrel with me is not when I fail in what I am attempting 
to do; but when I succeed. Precisely when I satisfy my own standard 
of translation, I cease to satisfy his” (pp. 47£). This has to do of course 
with the question of paraphrase. Dr Bird's major criticism is that Mgr. 
Knox paraphrases instead of translating, or at least that he carries the 
principle of paraphrase to lengths which are quite unwarranted by the 
subject matter. We are frank to say that in this debate our sympathies 
are with Dr Bird and with the anonymous Claucon whose strictures 
are discussed in a different essay (pp. 86-105). The reviewer believes 
that a translation should be intelligible and readable. But he is far 
more concerned that it be accurate; and he does not believe that accuracy 
of rendering is compatible with changes which amount to a recasting 
or practical rewriting of the Bible in the attempt to restate the ideas 
of the Biblical writers in a form quite different from that in which it 
was originally expressed. 

Such an attitude on the part of the translator raises the question 
whether the original, be it an ancient or a modern classic—in this case 
it is the Bible which is both an ancient classic and far more than that— 
has any proprietary rights as over against the “modern speech” translator 
and paraphrast. The slogans “modern speech”, “idiomatic”, and ‘‘para- 
phrase” are now being mo-e and more used to justify or excuse the 
taking of such liberties with the actual text of Scripture that it is high 
time to call a halt and review the whole question as to what the duties 
and obligations of the faithful translator really are. The Bible has many 
features which are peculiar to itself; and it is one of the notable ex- 
cellencies of the AV that it has retained and preserved so many of 
them. In the Preface to ASV hte wish is expressed to retain ‘the 
rhetorical force and the antique flavor” of the AV, and the opinion is 
expressed that “the English of the Scriptures can, as a whole, hardly 
be improved upon”. That was fifty years ago. Today, to many scholars, 
among whom Mgr. Knox would evidently wish to be numbered, this 
“antique” flavor, which is a ‘Biblical’ flavor, is a definite offense; and 
they wish to eliminate it as far as possible. This effort to break with 
the past we cannot but regard as a serious error. 

Finally, it is to be noted that in this discussion of Mgr. Knox's 
New Translation, as illustrating the Trials of the Translator, we are 
dealing with a translation which is obviously intended for people of 
some education and culture. The standards which apply to such a 
version are obviously different from those which govern a tentative 
and temporary version or paraphrase intended for people just arriving 


at the state of literacy. 
Oswald T. Allis 
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} translation was the source of uncontrolled laughing. 


Where was Jesus? 


Prepositions have spelled the downfall of many a translation, and 
one of the Indian languages of Latin America was no exception. As the 
missionary went merrily along with the translation of Mark 4:38 he 
did not take the necessary time to determine precisely where Jesus was 
relative to the boat. He thought of course that his language helpers 
would not make any mistake about placing Jesus in the back of the 
boat, but most of the Indians in that area had never seen boats, and 
so in the confusion of the Spanish and their own tongue they rendered 
the passage in such a way that Jesus was spoken of as asleep out behind 
the boat. What Jesus was doing, bobbing up and down on a pillow 
behind the boat was not too clear to the language assistants, but since 
they did not have the slightest idea of how such a storm could threaten 
the small fishing boat, they did not appreciate the ridiculousness of their 
translation. To those few Indians who did know about boats the 


However, this translation was no worse than the rendering of Mark 
4:1 in one language, in which the reader could only understand the 
text as meaning that Jesus had asked the disciples to push out in a 
little boat from the edge of the shore in order to let him sit down in 
the water. Instead of sitting down in the boat which was in the water, 
the translation depicted Jesus as entering the boat, but sitting down in 
the water. 


A Strange Kind of Glory 


A missionary translator in one of the small Aztec villages near 
Mexico City had decided upon borrowing the Spanish word gloria 
“glory” as the most suitable term in the many contexts in which the 
concept occurs. What was more, the people assured him that they under- 
stood the Spanish word gloria, though in their borrowed form gluria. 

This was all very fine until one day the missionary met some drunken 
fellows going off to a religious fiesta in the nearby town. As a greeting 
he asked them where they were going, to which they immediately replied, 
“We're going to gluria”. But there was no town called Gluria. However, 
by a little more questioning the missionary discovered that gluria was 
a common name for a religious drinking party, and a far cry from the 
spiritual glory which the saints share with the heavenly Father. 
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American Bible Society. 
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the Bible into the Luvale language, spoken in Angola, Belgian Congo, 
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under the Church Missionary Society of England and is now Lecturer 
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